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THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


~Wiadystaw Gomutkea 


Part of the speech by Wladystaw Gomutka delivered 
in Katowice on July 22, 1961 on the occasion of the 
Polish National Day. 


July 22nd, a memorable date marking the liberation of our 
country and the birth of People’s Poland, is inseparably linked with 
the victory of the Soviet Union and the entire anti-Nazi coalition 
over the Fascist Third Reich. 


The war started in Europe by Nazi Germany engulfed in its 
destructive and murderous march most of the world — it cost tens 
of millions of lives and resulted in enormous losses to material 
property. 


This war remains in the memory of the nations as the greatest 
of historical cataclysms. They will never forget the innumerable 


sacrifices and sufferings which had to be borne to achieve victory 
over Nazism. 


The greatest losses were inflicted on the Polish nation. We ex- 
perienced the hell of the Nazi regime of persecution and torture. 
More than 20 per cent of the population of pre-war Poland lost their 
lives and nearly 40 per cent of our national wealth was burnt or 
otherwise destroyed. The genocidal Nazi murderers planned a whole- 
sale extermination of the Polish nation. 


When we now cast our minds back to the days when Poland 
was liberated from the most cruel and oppressive of occupations, 
we are reminded ourselves and would like to remind others of the 
obligations undertaken commonly by the great powers of the anti- 
Nazi coalition at Potsdam: 


“German militarism and Nazism will be extirpated,” proclaim the 
Potsdam Agreements, “and the Allies will take in agreement 
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together, now and in the future, the other measures necessary to 
assure that Germany never again will threaten her neighbours or 
the peace of the world.” 


It is exactly. sixteen years since the chiefs of the Governments 
of the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Great Britain and later France put their 
signatures to this historic document. 


There is not a single international obligation of greater moment 
which the Western powers have equally ignominiously betrayed. 


Only sixteen years have elapsed since Hitler’s defeat and German 
imperialism has revived again. Only in part of Germany — in the 
German Democratic Republic — has militarism been pulled out by 
its roots. It has raised its head, however, in the German Federal 
Republic, and again threatens the peace of Europe and the world. 


The West German Bundeswehr, commanded by Hitler’s criminal 
generals, has now become the military mainstay of the Nato coun- 
tries in Europe. All the treaties and promises concerning a limitation 
of the Federal Republic’s armaments have been violated by the Bonn 
Government and the Governments of the Western powers without 
any scruples. German militarism has again self-styled itself — much 
as in Hitler’s time — “the defender of the West against Com- 
munism”’, and threatens with the old Prussian arrogance the peace- 
minded German Democratic Republic, puts forth brazen territorial 
claims with regard to Germany’s eastern neighbours, particularly 
Poland, and vociferously demands thermo-nuclear weapons. 


West German militarism, resurrected, reconstructed and re-armed 
with weapons of aggression and mass extermination by its American, 
British, and French allies, is again threatening Germany’s neighbours 
and the peace of the world. 


Poland, the Soviet Union, and other Socialist countries have shed 
too much blood, have paid too dearly for victory and freedom to 
look on passively as dark clouds gather over Europe and preparations 
are made for the moment when the heirs of Hitler — the Bonn 
militarists, allied with their partners from the Atlantic Pact, will 
bring on the nations of Europe and the whole world a new war, 
a new calamity, unpredictable in its consequences. 

It is high time to do everything that is possible to prevent 
a dangerous development of the situation and raise a_ barrier 
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the German problem 


agaist the aggresive, revisionist policy of the West German mili- 
tarists and the trouble-seeking war circles in the Nato countries. 
It is high time to put an end to an abnormal situation which favours 
the pursuance of this policy and to conclude a peace treaty with 
Germany. 

It is necessary to close the page of World War II, to conclude 
a peace treaty with Germany, a treaty which would provide the 
necessary guarantees against a renewed aggression on the part of 
Germany, stabilize the situation in Central Europe, as well as ensure 
for Germany conditions of democratic and peaceful development. 
This treaty must guarantee the lasting character and immutability 
of the present frontiers of Germany, e.g. of the frontiers established 
in the Potsdam Agreements, and impose on Germany the commit- 
ment that it will live in concord with all its neighbours, that it will 
never resort to violence or threaten to resort to violence. This treaty 
must prohibit Germany from having nuclear weapons and any other 
weapons of mass extermination. In this way the great powers and 
all interested states should clearly tell the revanchist forces in West 
Germany that all their revisionist hopes are in vain. 

The peace treaty with Germany must finally do away with the 
entirely unjustified occupation regime in West Berlin and trans- 
form it into a free city under an international guaratee, e.g. into 
a neutral area. 

The lack of a peace treaty in the course of the sixteen years 
which have elapsed since the end of the war has created a state of 
constant tension round the German problem, a state of tension 
replete with dangerous conflicts. 

It is high time that an end be put to this abnormal situation which 
enables the West German militarists and their allies to push the 
world to the brink of a thermo-nuclear war. 


The stand expressed in this matter by the Soviet Government 
in the memorandum handed by Comrade Khrushchev to President 
Kennedy is the joint agreed stand of the Socialist states, expressing 
also the viewpoint of the Polish Government and nation. 

The Government circles of the Western powers have raised 
a great hullaballoo round the Soviet proposals for the conclusion of 
a peace treaty with Germany and a settlement of the Berlin question. 
In a flood of grandiloquent statements and threats they have con- 
fused public opinion about the real contents of the proposals of the 
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Socialist states and camouflaged the actual weakness of their own 
stand. 

The statements made by Western statesmen and the whole pro. 
paganda of the Atlantic Governments maintain that the Sovie 
proposals allegedly threaten the interests of the West, and in partic. 
ular the so-called freedom of the inhabitants of West Berlin. 


This is a lie calculated to mislead public opinion and to create 
a “Communist aggression” psychosis. 

The Soviet proposals which enjoy our full support do not con- 
stitute a threat to anybody. Their sole aim is to consolidate peace 


Short of arguments, the Western statesmen deliberately distor: 
the contents of the Soviet proposals, or simply conceal from the 
opinion of their countries the fact that the proposed free-city statu 
for West Berlin entails the granting to it of unfailing guarantes 
by the four big powers, or a guarantee by neutral countries or the 
United Nations, ensures for it free communications with the world 
and safeguards the right of the inhabitants of West Berlin to choose 
a system corresponding to their wishes, without any interference 
or pressure from outside. 

The status of West Berlin is closely linked with the peace treaty 
and is its logical consequence. The liquidation of the state of wa 
and the restoration of full sovereignty to Germany entails the 
liquidation of the state of occupation on its territory. 

Considering the status of West Berlin one must therefore take 
into account the fact that this city lies in the territory of a sovereign 
state — the German Democratic Republic, and that all traffic on 
communication routes from Berlin to other countries requires aD 
understanding with the G.D.R. authorities. Such an understanding 
can fully safeguard the interest of the western powers with regar 
to West Berlin. 

The proposals aimed at the conclusion of a peace treaty an 
the transformation of West Berlin into a free city are not directed 
against the Western states. They are directed against the plans of 
the German revanchists and militarists, they are designed to foi 
their perfidious game calculated to cause a clash between the big 
powers — former members of the anti-Nazi coalition. 

The Bonn Government has rejected the Soviet proposals for the 
conclusion of a peace treaty, because it does not want to renounce 
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territorial claims with regard to Poland and other Socialist countries, 
because it does not want to renounce its plans for swallowing the 
German Democratic Republic, because it wants to prevent the 
cutting of the roots of the cold war and does not want the situation 
in Europe to normalize; in one word a peace treaty would signify 
for the imitators of Hitler in West Germany the general collapse of 
the militarist and revanchist policy they have been pursuing to date. 

A policy of preventing the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany is also in the interests of all the cold war forces in the 
West, of all the aggressive spokesmen of anti-Communism. The 
absence of a treaty is welcome for individual Western powers since 
it creates possibilities for manoeuvres arising out of the contradictory 
character of their mutual interests. But the fact that a peace treaty, 
irrespective of whether it be concluded with both German states or 
only with the German Democratic Republic, would put an end to 
subversive activities that have been conducted so far in West 
Berlin against the G.D.R. and other Socialist countries, is hardest 
to swallow for the Western states. Herr Adenauer and his allies 
would like to defend this convenient outpost of subversion and 
espionage at all cost. The granting to the German Democratic 
Repubic of sovereign rights and the transformation of West Berlin 
into a free city is the main reason why the constructive and realistic 
proposals of the Soviet Union for the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany encounter stubborn resistance from the Governments 
of the United States, France and Great Britain; in this respect these 
states march had in hand with the German Federal Republic. 

The true meaning of the reply given by the three Western powers 
to the memorandum of the Soviet Union concerning the conclusion 
of a peace treaty with Germany is best characterized by the state- 
ment of a Bonn Government spokesman who said that the notes 
of the United States, France and Great Britain, addressed to the 
Soviet Union, expressed the policy of the Adenauer administration. 
Indeed, when one reads these notes one is bound to conclude that 
they were drafted in Bonn and not in Washington, Paris, or London. 

Although the notes of the Western states are absolutely devoid 
of anything new and lack any constructive proposals, they contain, 
te say the least, some odd formulations. Polish and world opinion 
learns from them that in the view of the governments of the three 
Western powers “the German Federal Republic does not hope to 
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possess its own nuclear force”, that “the foreign and military policy 
of the German Federal Republic imposes on itself essential rm. | 
strictions”, that “the Government of the Federal Republic has com. | 
mitted itself never to resort to force in order to change the existing 
frontiers”, “that West Berlin does not lie in the territory of th 
German Democratic Republic,” etc. 

The whole world knows with what insistence and outright | 
brutality Adenauer, Strauss, the Bundeswehr General Staff and the | 
West German militarists and revanchists are demanding atomic 
weapons. Everybody sees and knows how the G.F.R. is systematically 
liquidating step by step, with the consent of the Western states, the 
so-called armaments restrictions, and how the Bundeswehr is be 
coming the maim striking force in Europe of the states of the 
Atlantic pact. Everybody knows and is fully aware of the fact that 
Adenauer’s assurances as to the striving for a revision of the fron- 
tiers by peaceful means are an ordinary political fraud, a jesuitical 
mask put on the aggressive face of the Bonn Government. But the 
governments of the United States, France, and Great Britain refuse 
to take cognizance of all this in their notes, and attempt to present 
to the public opinion of their respective countries the aggresive, 
militarist, West German wolf as a peaceful lamb. 

In the conclusion of their notes the Western governments state 
that the signing of a peace treaty is out of the question “until 
the German nation is re-unified”, that if the Socialist states were to 
conclude a peace treaty with the German Democratic Republic, 
Nato states would have to recognize that “as a threat to their na- 
tional interests”, that their duty is “to stand guard over the freedom 
of the more than two million inhabitants of West Berlin’. We 
have already heard all that a thousand times. 

The rigid and sterile stand maintained by the governments of 
the Western powers with regard to the solution of the German 
problems gives them a manifestly weak position on the international 
arena and confirms the belief of public opinion in their own 
countries in the constructiveness and peaceful intent of the pro 
posals put forward by the Soviet Union. It is impossible now to 
ride far on Adenauer’s bandwagon of the unification of Germany. 
And more than that — nobody is willing to ride it. Is there anybody 
who does not realize that even the Western governments, though 
they speak about the reunification of Germany, have in fact no such 
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desire? This can be seen in their own press which is full of state- 
ments resembling the view expressed by the well-known American 
columnist, Walter Lippmann. On June 29 he wrote in the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

“There is no visible chance of re-uniting the two Germanys. 
They have been divided for 15 years and in that time almost all 
of Europe on both sides of the Iron Curtain has acquired vested 
interests which oppose the re-union of Germany... The truth is that 
France and Great Britain are decided as a matter of undeclared 
national policy to prevent the unification of the two Germanys.” 

True, nobody can maintain today that the unification of Germany, 
divided as it is, into two states of opposed social systems, is a thing 
of the near future. In a situation when German militarism is 
not rendered powerless but, with the help of its Western allies, 
is again raising its war potential and becoming increasingly aggres- 
sive, the divison of German can only be deepened and perpetuated. 

The problem of the unification of Germany is above all an 
internal German problem. It can be solved by the Germans them- 
selves only. A peace treaty with the two existing German states not 
only will not impede the unification of Germany but, on the con- 
trary, may ease the tension between the G.D.R. and the G.F.R. 
and create an atmosphere more conducive to constructive talks 
between the Germans on the future roads of the unification of their 
country. 

The postponement of the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany until its reunification would mean in the circumstances 
leaving these two problems in a blind alley. 

The real reasons for which the Western states oppose the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with Germany are not in the least the 
result of a concern for German unity. The causes of the opposition 
to a peace treaty reside in the old, cold-war conception of policy 
from a “position of strength”, which the United States does not 
want to renounce, despite the fact that its bankruptcy had already 
become obvious during Eisenhower’s presidency. Western Germany 
and the Bundeswehr armed with rockets and nuclear weapons are, 
according to the Atlantic strategists, to be an argument of strength, 
a means of blackmailing the socialist countries, a trump card 
in a dangerous game which puts in jeopardy the lives of hundreds 
of millions of people. 
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This is a new edition of the same policy conducted by the West. 
ern states prior to World War II, when they financed the re 
militarization of Germany, and later paved the way for Hitler’ 
expansion to the East. The Bundeswehr has only one aim — to serve 
as an instrument of this policy. 


The refusal to conclude a peace treaty with Germany and the 
desire to perpetuate the occupation regime in West Berlin, threats 
and bellicose gestures in reply to proposals made by the Socialist 
states, testify to the fact that the states of the Atlantic bloc do not 
want to recognize political realities, do not want to reconcile them- 
selves with the existence of two German states, do not want to 
renounce the policy of blackmail and cold war. 


This is a hopeless policy, inevitably bound to bring discredit 
on its initiators. 

Common sense bids us assume that realism and a sober appraisal 
of the situation will eventually prevail in the policy of Nato 
countries. 

The Soviet Union and other Socialist states have clearly expressed 
their readiness to negotiate a peace treaty and West Berlin and 
to consider all concrete proposals made in this respect by other coun- 
tries. It is in the most deeply conceived interests of peace that 
a peace treaty with both the German states should be concluded 
with the participation of all the states which formed the anti-Nazi 
coalition and took part in the second world war against the Third 
Reich. 


The conclusion of a peace treaty with the two German states 
would be a big success in the cause of peace; it would meet the 
interests of all nations concerned, including the German nation. 


Should the Western states reject our outstretched hand, how- 
ever, Poland together with the Soviet Union and the other Socialist 
states will sign a peace treaty with the G.D.R. This will be, 
obviously, the worse solution, but one that is unavoidable. We shall 
thus do everything in our power to ward off the danger inherent 
in the present situation in Germany and to consolidate the security 
and peace of Europe. 


The Soviet Union and the Socialist states are determined 10 
conclude a peace treaty and to transform West Berlin into a free 
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city towards the end of this year. No endeavours of the trouble- 
seeking war circles in the states of the Atlantic bloc can prevent 
it. We have behind us an invincible defensive force, we have behind 
us the justness of our cause in whose name we are fighting, we 
have behind us the nations of the whole world, which, just as the 
nations of the Socialist states, desire peace and a peaceful solution 
of the German problem. 











ATOMIC WEAPONS 
AND INTERNATIONAL LAW* 


Stanistaw Edwerd Nahlik 


Ever since August 6, 1945, the day an American pilot dropped the 
first atomic bomb on Hiroshima, the many vexing problems that 
have arisen from the unleashing of this new force have been con- 
stantly sifted and looked at from different angles. The power of the 
atom is twofold: it can provide humanity with a splendid new fu- 
ture, but, on the other hand, it may bring upon us death and devas- 
tation on a scale never imagined before. Not the least important 
problem is the legal implication of the matter, and this raises the 
crucial question: is the use of atomic weapons permissible at all? 

A categoric reply was given in the Army Field Manual issued by 
the United States Department of the Army on July 18, 1956.‘ In 
paragraph 35 this tells the American soldiers: 


“The use of explosive atomic weapons, whether by air, sea or 
land forces, cannot as such be regarded as violative of interna- 
tional law in the absence of any customary rule of international 
law or international convention restricting their employment.” * 


This instruction is difficult to swallow. Would the use of the atom- 
ic weapon really violate no binding rule of international law? 


To answer this question it is necessary to examine the voluminous 
amount of material contained in the ius in bello or the law of war, in 


* Reprinted from Sprawy Miedzynarodowe (International Affairs), No. 5, 
1961. 

? Reviewed in American Journal of International Law, No. 2, 1957, pp. 
388 ff. 
* Quoted ibid., p. 396. 
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atomic weapons 13 


the narrow sense of the word, i.e., the sum total of rules which are 
in force during the conduct of hostilities. 

Attempts have sometimes been made to confine the validity of 
these rules to hostilities that could be considered as legal at a given 
stage of development of international law. This interpretation, seeming- 
ly high-principled, in fact strongly tended to the doctrinaire.* There- 
fore, both in theor; and in practice, a more realistic opinion has 
prevailed which holds that the rules of ius in bello are binding in 
all cases of military action. 

This, for instance, has been reflected in the phrasing of recent 
conventions. There is a marked tendency to substitute for the tradi- 
tional word “war” the term “armed conflict” ‘ or explicitly stipulate 
that the convention is binding in all circumstances 5; the purpose in 
both cases is obviously to exclude any doubts as to how widely the 
relevant rules are binding. A similar drift towards extending these 
rules may be seen in the tendency to give up the si omnes or “gen- 
eral participation” clause. This stipulated that the regulations of 
a convention concerning the law of war would be binding upon the 
belligerents only in those hostilities, where all the participants were 
signatories of the respective convention.* Today, this limitation has 


’ The bibliography of this topic is far too vast to be listed fully in 
a study of the present scope. By way of illustration the following author- 
ities have been particularly forceful in their advocation of separating the 
validity of ius in bello from the question of the legality of the military 
action concerned itself: the Brazilian scholar H. Accioly, Traite de droit 
international public (translated from Portuguese), Paris, 1942, vol. III, p. 
116; D. S. Constantopoulos, Les raisons de la crise du droit de la guerre. 
Jahrbuch fiir Internationales Recht, No 1, 1957, pp. 22 ff.; L. Delbez, Manuel 
de droit international public, Paris, 1948, pp. 231 ff.; Ch. De Visscher, Rap- 
port gréliminaire ... Art et Archéologie. Recueil de législation comparée 
et de droit international, No. 2, 1940, pp. 47 ff. 

* The latest convention regulating the law of war has been entitled: 
Convention on the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed 
Conflict (my italics, S. N.), The Hague, May 14, 1954, quoted further as 
“Hague Convention, 1954”. 

5 See Article 1 of each of the four conventions on the protection of 
war victims signed in Geneva on August 12, 1949. 

* The inclusion of such a clause was typical in treaties on the law of 
warfare concluded before the first world war, for instance: IV Conven- 
tion Respecting the Laws and Customs of Land Warfare, The Hague, Octo- 
ber 18, 1907, Art. 2, This convention is quoted further as “Fourth Hague 
Convention, 1907”. 
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been generally discarded. The more recent rules of conventions are 
binding upon the contracting parties in any conflict; even if a coun- 
try who had not been a signatory to the agreement, took part in the 
conflict, it would be invited to observe it without any necessity of 
formal access. 7 

For many centuries the law of war had been based on custom 
only. However, when in the second half of the 19th century move- 
ments to codify international law gained strength, the field that 
brought the richest harvest was the law of warfare. In view of the 
prevalent realism of approach mentioned above, this process of cod- 
ification did not stop even when first the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, then the Kellogg Pact, and later, the United Nations Char- 
ter cut away all legal bases for war, and thus eliminated ius ad 
bellum in its traditional sense. 

The volume of regulations laid down in conventions has gradually 
become imposing. Their authority has markedly grown since the 
Statutes of the two consecutive Courts at the Hague® put the rules 
of international conventions at the top of the list of sources of inter- 
national law, giving them precedence over customs established by prac- 
tice and the general principles of law.* Anyone who sets out to 
check the correctness of the proposition of the American authorities 
quoted above is bound to start with an analysis of the material con- 
tained in the conventions. 


7 Hague Convention, 1954, Art. 18, paragraphs 1 and 3. In practice, the 
“general participation clause” had already been waived in the first world 
war: cf. J. W. Garner, International Law and the World War, London, 
1920, vol. I, pp. 19 ff. 

* Art. 38 of both the statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, annexed to the Geneva Protocol of December 16, 1920, and the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice attached to the Charter of the 
United Nations, signed in San Francisco, June 26, 1945. 

* It should be pointed out here that the overriding force of those rules 
of international law which have been agreed upon by treaties is empha- 
sized, among others, by Soviet jurists, viz.: W. N. Durdenevski and S. B. 
Krylov, ed., in Handbook of International Law (Podrecznik prawa miedzy- 
narodowego), translated into Polish and edited by L. Gelberg, Warsaw, 
1950, pp. 26 ff.; F. I. Koshevnikov in the team study Mezhdunarodnoie pra- 
v0, Moscow, 1957, pp. 242 fi.; W. M. Shurshalov, Osnovnyie voprosy teorii 
mezhdunarodnogo dogovora, Moscow, 1959, pp. 5 ff.; W. M. Shurshalov, 
Osnovania deistivitelnosti mezhdunarodnih dogovorov, Moscow, 1957, pp. 
130 ff. and many others. 
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To begin with, let me state that in this written body of rules we 
shall not find any provision that specifically refers to “atomic weap- 
ons” as such. Does this make it impossible to apply to the new sit- 
uation any rules whatsoever? Casuistic enumeration of all possibili- 
ties or instances was a feature of only the most primitive legal sys- 
tems. In antiquity it was, of course, necessary to say expressly that 
one may not steal “either an ox, or a donkey, or a servant”. But, to- 
day, this sounds archaic to us. Legal terminology and semantics are 
long past that stage. No modern code would be expected to display 
particularity of this sort, and — what is more — if it did, this would 
be regarded as a defect. Otherwise, in view of the speed of technical 
development, absurd situations would constantly arise. A judge, hav- 
ing to deal with the theft of a television set, would be helpless, if 
the code at his disposal had — in its list of offenses — reached only 
the stage of wireless receivers. The law is satisfied today with pro- 
visions formulated in more general terms. It would be casuistic or 
naive to claim that this achievement of legal culture in its century- 
long advance, does not extend to international law. 

Thus, if we are searching for legal principles, we are not obliged 
to look for a direct reference to the “atom bomb”. For all its techno- 
logical novelty, it belongs to a sphere of cases already known to in- 
ternational law, even if it surpasses its previous range to a gigantic 
degree. 

What are these cases and what are the rules? They may be listed 
under the following headings: 

1. Rules requiring protection of persons and objects; 

2. Rules forbidding the employment of certain means of warfare; 

3. Rules of a supplementary character, the aim of which is clearly 
to fill the gaps that may be found in the first two groups of more 
specific regulations. 


Il 


The underlying idea of the customary rules of the law of war — 
at least since the Age of Enlightenment — was to protect from the 
consequences of military action both persons and things not directly 
connected with the hostilities. 'This idea appears in the works of the 
foremost political writers of the eighteenth century; '* it becomes more 


%” For instance: Charles S. de Montesquieu, De l’esprit des lois, Paris, 
1816, vol. I, p. 72 (first ed. 1748); Jean Jacques Rousseau, Du contrat social, 
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explicit in individual and collective works planning the codification 
of the customary law of nations which were extremely prolific in the 
nineteenth century; and finally, it is embodied in the legal provi- 
sions written into conventions as soon as such codification begins to 
take shape. 


To start with, particular attention was paid to certain categories 
of members of the armed forces, i.e., the wounded, the sick, and pris- 
oners. The wounded and sick have been traditionally protected by 
separate conventions since the conclusion of the first Geneva conven- 
tion of 1864, *® which was later reworded and broadened several times, 
up to the Geneva conventions of 1949. '* The number of articles itself 
may serve as evidence of the wider range and greater variety of types 
of protectior: in 1864 the operative part was contained in 8 concise 
articles, whereas in both conventions of 1949 the corresponding con- 
tent occupies 54 articles in the first, and 53 articles in the second 
convention, 107 articles altogether. Their text is also much longer. 


The condition of prisoners of war, first dealt with in agreements 
of a more general character, became the subject of separate treat- 
ment in the Geneva conventions of 1929 and 1949, 14 each signed along 
with other conventions concerning the wounded and sick. 


In the Regulations attached to the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 
1907 on the laws and customs of land warfare there are, moreover, 


Paris, 1903, pp. 230 ff. (first ed. 1762); Emmerich de Vattel, Le droit des 
gens... Paris, 1863, v. III, pp. 47 ff. (first ed. 1758). 

11 For example: J. C. Bluntschli, Das moderne Vélkerrecht der zivilisier- 
ten Staaten als Rechtsbuch dargestellt, Nérdingen, 1868; D. D. Field, Out- 
lines of an International Code, New York and London, 1872; Les lois de la 
guerre sur terre, a handbook published by the Institute of International 
Law after the Oxford Session of 1880, Annuaire de Droit International, 
vol. V. 

12 Convention for the Amelioration of the Condition of Soldiers Wound- 
ed in Armies in the Field, Geneva, August 22, 1864. 

18 [ — Convention for the Amelioration of the Condition of the Woun- 
ded and Sick in Armed Forces in the Field; and II — Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of Wounded, Sick and Shipwrecked Mem- 
bers of Armed Forces at Sea (Maritime Convention), Geneva, August 12, 
1949. 

1 Convention Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War, Geneva, 
August 27, 1929, and Convention Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of 
War, August 12, 1949. 
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provisions of a wider scope, requiring respect for life and property of 
individuals *, or forbidding the imposition of any kind of collective 
penalties. ** 

However, no detailed rules for the protection of civilians were 
drawn up at the time, because it was taken for granted that with 
the level of both civilization and public morality supposed to have 
been reached at the turn of the nineteenth century, such precision 
could be dispensed with. It took the atrocities of the Nazis to show 
that the state of civilization would not in itself dictate to everybody 
what the authors of the 1907 conventions had regarded as obvious. 
So it was only in 1949, in Geneva, that a separate convention relative 
to the protection of civilians’? was added to the existing body of 
written rules of the law of war. Although, in principle, this convention 
concerns only persons who have come under effective enemy control, 
its provisions forbidding the use of collective penalties and any means 
of intimidation or terrorization (Art. 33) are telling enough to make 
us understand the general reasons which prompted the contracting 
powers to conclude the agreement. 


Next to human beings, the protection of non-military objects was 
taken up in the convention, and provisions to that effect appeared 
in several new international instruments. '* The most authoritatively 
worded principles of this kind are contained in the Regulations annex- 
ed to the Fourth Hague Convention of 1907. Apart from the more 
detailed provisions which refer to the exercise of enemy control over 
an effectively occupied territory, the regulations require that during 
the offensive operations themselves 


“in sieges and bombardments all necessary steps must 

be taken to spare, as-far as possible, buildings devoted to re- 
ligion, art, science, or charitable purposes, historic monuments, 
hospitals, and places where the sick and wounded are gath- 
ered.“’ 19 


8 Hague Regulations of 1907, Art. 46, par. 1. 

8 Ibid., Art. 50. 

™ Convention on the Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of War, 
Geneva, August 12, 1949. 

8S. E. Nahlik, Grabiez dziet sztuki. Rodowdd zbrodni miedzynarodowej 
(The Pillage of Works of Art. A Case-Study in International Crime). Kra- 
kow—Wroclaw, 1958, passim, and in particular pp. 189 ff. and 339 ff. 
’ Hague Regulations, 1907, Art. 27. (translated from French). 
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Protection of certain groups of buildings or other objects has been 
more thoroughly defined in regulations of a more specific character, 
Thus, the Geneva conventions of 1949 settle in some detail the pro- 
tection of hospitals and other medical buildings or transports.” 
Objects of cultural importance, both movable and immovable, are 
protected by a special convention concluded in 1954.2! They are 
described in the text of the agreement as “cultural property” and 
this term refers not only to single objects, but also to whole groups 
of them defined as “centres containing monuments.” The contracting 
parties are required to refrain “from any acts of hostility directed 
against such property”, and as to objects of the highest rank, which 
are to enjoy “special protection”, the convention accords them nothing 
less than “immunity”. In this connection it may be added that the 
American countries, on the initiative of the United States, concluded 
among themselves, in 1935, a treaty known as the Roerich Pact, which 
provides for “neutralization” of objects or buildings of this kind and 
places them entirely outside the range of military actions. ™ 


If certain persons and objects are to be protected, we must assume 
that localities where such persons or objects are assembled in greater 
quantities are also protected. This line of argument became increas- 
ingly evident in a number of drafts composed both by jurists and 
government officials, and found its final and now authoritative embod- 
iment in some of the rules set down at The Hague in 1907. The 
signatories paid it the greatest attention in defining the principles 
to be observed by military units in attack, and particularly by units 
bombarding enemy territory. These principles were formulated side 
by side and — with very slight variations in phrasing — included in 
two acts: for purposes of land warfare, in the 1907 Hague Regulations 
Annexed to the Fourth Convention on the Laws and Customs of War 
on Land, and for purposes of naval warfare, in the special Ninth Con- 
vention Respecting Bombardments by Naval Forces. * 


*° For instance: Convention for the Amelioration of the Condition of 
the Wounded and Sick in Armed Forces in the Field, Geneva, August 12, 
1949, Art. 19 ff, and 35 ff.; Convention of the Protection of Civilian Persons 
in Time of War, Geneva, August 12, 1949, Art. 18 ff. 

21 See footnote 4. 

*% The Department of State Treaty Information Bulletin, No. 67, 1935. 

*8 Deuxieme Conférence internationale de la Paix, La Haye, 15 juin-18 
octobre 1907, Actes et documents, La Haye, 1908, I, pp. 654 ff. 
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Uppermost among them is the basic principle that “the attack or 
bombardment, by whatever means, of towns, villages, dwellings or 
buildings, which are undefended, is prohibited”.*4 This rule is 
undoubtedly one of the most important laws of war, but also one of 
the most often misinterpreted. In particular, during the first world war 
differences had already emerged as to the meaning of the word 
“undefended”. German practice, and the doctrine supporting it, main- 
tained that a town is “defended“’, if it posseses defence installations, 
whereas almost all other countries took a totally different view — that 
a town can only be regarded as “defended” if it offers active resist- 
ance to the enemy. ** This interpretation is, therefore, the one more 
generally adopted; and it is certainly supported by the intentions of 
the authors of the text, who meant to limit the extent of military 
action to persons and objects actually involved in the fighting. 

That this principle was generally accepted was borne out by the 
world-wide response to the appeal launched by President Roosevelt 
at the beginning of the second world war, when the United States 
was still a neutral country. He asked Germany, Britain, France, and 
Poland each to issue a declaration promising not to bomb civilian 
populations or unfortified cities. All four governments gave positive 
replies, and Britain and France only limited their pledges with res- 
ervations of reciprocity. 2® So, regardless of the later course of events, 
the second world war began with a solemn confirmation of the Hague 
principles by all the belligerents then engaged. 

But let us assume that some settlement can in one way or another 
be classified as “defended” and so not protected by the bombing ban. 
It is in just this case that the rules of “sparing” certain objects be- 
come operative, i.e., objects or buildings of a cultural, scientific, chari- 
table, religious or similar character. What is more, in order to make 
the protection of such immovables and the evacuation of movables 


* Hague Regulations of 1907, Art. 25; almost identical provisions, with 
only two differences, are contained in Art. 1 of the Ninth Hague Con- 
vention. 

*% This controversy has been reflected in many writings on international 
law; for instance: Garner, op. cit., pp. 419 ff.; J. M. Spaight, Air Power 
and War Rights, 3rd ed., London, 1947, pp. 477 ff.; A. Pillet, Les Conven- 
tions de La Haye ..., Etude juridique et critique, Paris, 1918, p. 221.; E. Ca- 
stren, The Present Law of War and Neutrality, Helsinki, 1954, pp. 197 ff. 

* Text of the Appeal and replies may be found in Art et Archéologie. 
Recueil de législation comparée et de droit international, 1940, pp. 102 ff. 
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and civilian persons possible, both Hague conventions of 1907 men- 
tioned above, require in principle that the officer in command of the 
attacking forces “warns the authorities of the town or village, before 
commencing a bombardment”. 27 

The Hague convention of 1954 is even more specific: if in well- 
defined circumstances it becomes necessary to shell or bomb even those 
objects of high cultural value which are placed under “special pro- 
tection”, the enemy is to be warned sufficiently in advance and the 
decision to attack these targets can be taken only by high-ranking 
officers who are at least division commanders. ** 

Before the first world war, all the Hague Regulations, as may be 
gathered from their names, were only concerned with either “war 
on land” or “naval war”. In 1907 nobody imagined that air operations 
might become a separate type of warfare, parallel with the other 
two. Yet, hardly had the first military assualts from the air been 
made, when they were countered with a special declaration which — 
though perhaps not quite clear with regard to its scope and limited 
in its time of operation — prohibited the “launching of projectiles 
or explosives form balloons and other analogous air vessels”. ** 

Except for the Germans, who have always tended to give very 
formal and restrictive interpretation of the rules of warfare, other 
nations in their theory and practice during the first world war gener- 
ally supported the view that the Hague Regulations covered aerial 
warfare even though it was not specifically mentioned, in them.” 
This argument was also accepted in the jurisdiction of the Mixed 
Arbitration Courts set up after the first world war. However, to put 
the matter beyond any doubt, some attempts were made to get a spe- 
cial agreement signed concerning air warfare. It should be emphasized 


27 Hague Regulations of 1907, art. 26; Ninth Hague Convention, 1907, 
Art. 6. 

*8 Hague Convention, 1954, Art. 11 par. 2. 

*° This Declaration was adopted twice, i.e., at both Hague Conferences; 
the first had a clause limiting its term of validity to five years, and the 
second was to remain in force until the end of the next or third Peace 
Conference. The text is in Deuxiéme Conférence... (see footnote 23.) Since 
the “third” conference, scheduled for 1915, never took place, it has never 
been clear whether and to what extent the Declaration should be regarded 
as binding. 

%© For instance: Accioly, op. cit. pp. 262 ff., and A. Rollin, Le droit mo- 
derne de la guerre, Bruxelles, 1920—21, v. II, pp. 425 ff. 
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here, that this was primarily on the initiative of the United States, 
and that the Commission which drafted a comprehensive Code of Air 
Warfare Rules at The Hague in 1923 was headed by the distinguished 
American laywer, John Bassett Moore. In many instances the stipula- 
tions of this Code were more far-reaching than the Hague Regulations 
of 1907. They permitted the bombing of military targets only and 
categorically prohibited the use of bombs “for the purpose of terror- 
izing the civilian population”. * These rules expressed the joint opin- 
jon of jurists representing the most important powers of the time, 
and they remained only a draft proposal because of the opposition 
af the French who maintained that the rules already in force were 
sufficient, and that their authority might be impaired if a new agree- 
ment were concluded. #7 


Next to regulations requiring the protection of civilian persons 
and non-military objects, the second half of the nineteenth century 
saw the emergence of rules which prohibited the employment of 
certain specifically defined means of warfare. They were contained 
either in separate acts, the first of which was the St. Petersburg De- 
claration of 1868 forbidding the use of small-calibre projectiles, or 
in large-scale instruments of treaty law, the chief of which were The 
Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907. 

Some of these clauses are of particular relevance to the present 
subject. Both Hague bodies of regulations concerning land warfare 
contain a ban on “poison or poisoned weapons”. ** In the Third Decla- 
ration adopted at The Hague Conference of 1899, the contracting 
parties stated that they would abstain from the use of projectiles the 
sole effect of which was the diffusion of asphyxiating or noxious 
gases. *4 At that time no special weight was attached to this problem. 


% Rules of Air Warfare drafted by a Commission of Jurists at The 
Hague. Art. 24 par. 1 and 2, and Art. 22; full text printed as Annex in 
J. M, Spaight, op. cit., pp. 498 ff. 

® Spaight, op. cit., pp. 244 ff. 

% Hague Regulations of 1907, Art. 23 p. a. 

% “Tes Pyissances contractantes s’interdisent Vemploi de projectiles qui 
ont pour but unique de répandre des gaz asphyxiants ou délétéres”, printed 
in Conférence internationale de la Paix. La Haye, 18 mai-29 juillet 1899, 
La Haye, 1907, Annexes, p. 32. 
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However, in view of the horror and indignation aroused by the 
employment of poison gas during the first world war, the signatories 
of many post-war instruments of international law paid particular 
attention to this matter. As a result a characteristic sentence was 
written into the Versailles Treaty and other peace treaties signed 
after the first world war: 
“The use of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases, and all 
analogous liquids, materials or devices being prohibited, their 
manufacture and importation are strictly forbidden in Ger- 
many.” 

Although the United States — as is well-known — never ratified 
these treaties because the League of Nations Covenant was part of it, 
they incorporated all the remaining provisions, including the one 
quoted above, in their separate treaties restoring peaceful relations 
with the defeated powers. ** 

Mainly on the initiative of the United States, an agreement was 
drawn up on the employment of submarines and noxious gases at the 
Washington Conference in 1922. This treaty has never been ratified 
either, and formally, therefore, has never come into force; but the 
reason was a controversy over how far the ban on submarines ex- 
tended, and not over the subject that is of sole interest to this study — 
the use of gases. As to the latter, the treaty contained a clause which 
was an expanded and more emphatic wording of that in the Treaty 
of Versailles: 

“The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases, and 
all analogous liquids, materials or devices, having been justly 
condemned by the general opinion of the civilized world (my 
italics, S. N.) and a prohibition of such use having been declared 
in treaties to which a majority of the civilized Powers at 
parties...” 37 


%5 Treaty of Peace between the Allied and Associated Powers and Ger- 
many, Versailles, 28 June 1919, Art. 171, and the analogous treaty with 
Austria, Saint-Germain-en Laye, September, 10, 1919, Art. 135, 

* Treaty of Berlin, August 25, 1921, Art. 1 par. 1; printed in Martens, 
Nouveau Recueil Général des Traités, Serie III, v. XI, pp. 917 ff. 

*7 Treaty in Relation to the Use of Submarines and Noxious Gases it 
Warfare, Washington, February 6, 1922, Art. V, printed in American Journal 
of International Law, No. 2, 1922, Annex, pp. 57 ff. See also report of the 
American delegation which contains a commentary on the conference, 
loc. cit. pp. 159 ff. 
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The phrasing here is highly symptomatic, because it shows that 
the authors of the text considered the prohibition as already binding. 
It was repeated, without any fundamental changes, in the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925, subsequently ratified by a considerable number of 
countries. To the operative part of the Protocol, enumerating those 
prohibited devices which were contained in the Versailles and 
Washington clauses, were added “bacteriological means of warfare”. * 

Some of the features of the various means listed in these bans 
bring us close to the nature of atomic weapons. Some of these means 
of warfare have been defined with a view to their effects, i.e., as 
“asphyxiating” or “poisonous”, which is not far from the effects likely 
to be produced by the atom. Another common feature of gases, bacte- 
ria and atomic weapons, is that they are weapons of terror and that 
their effect is completely indiscriminate, so that persons and objects 
not involved in the fighting would, of necessity, suffer in actions 
where such devices were used. 

So there are striking analogies between the atomic weapon and 
the specifically forbidden means of warfare. But there is more to the 
matter than analogies. 


* 


Gases were singled out in several of these documents because in 
the inter-war period they were clearly taken to be the most dan- 
gerous and terrible means of warfare in existence. But in all of these 
international instruments gases were treated merely as examples 
having much wider implications. All of these agreements — the peace 
treaties signed after the first world war, the Washington treaty, and 
the Geneva Protocol — which I have quoted with such pedantic 
literalness, speak of “all analogous liquids, materials and devices”. We 
are therefore not invoking the help of analogies or extensive interpre- 
tation, but simply reading the intentions of the contracting parties, 
unequivocally expressed in their texts, when we maintain that gases 
were regarded only as examples of the most powerful means of 
destruction then available, other variations of which — as yet unknown 
to the authors of the respective treaties — were condemned by them 
and outlawed in advance. 


88 Protocol Concerning Prohibition of the Use in Warfare of Asphyxiat- 
ing, Poisonous and Similar Gases and Bacteriological Means, Geneva, 
June 17, 1925. 
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However, there are other indications which give us even stronger 
grounds for considering each specific ban as a particular instance 
only of a more general principle of international law and even of 
international morality. In the Hague Regulations of 1907 the very first 
article of the section referring to means of inflicting damage on the 
enemy begins with a kind of introductory statement that: “The right 
of belligerents to adopt means of injuring the enemy is not unlimit- 
ed”.*® This article, declaratory in its very phrasing, recognizes — as 
the leading principle of the law of warfare — restricted and mod- 
erated demployment of new technical inventions. 


At the time, statesmen and jurists were perfectly aware of the 
consequences of technical progress and the increasing danger of 
putting its new achievements to military use. This, I think, became 
most clearly apparent at the second or 1907 Hague Conference in 
a debate over the proposal concerning the attacking and bombing of 
human settlements; this is extremely relevant to the problem of atom- 
ic weapons today. Originally, the article was meant to be very 
exhaustive; the Russian delegation advocated a detailed listing of all 
the means of attacking and bombarding settlements. This, however, 
was opposed by the French delegation, whose amendment tended to 
make the prohibition as general as possible so as to cover bombard- 
ments “with any available means” (par quelque moyen que ce soit). 
This wording, they argued, would offer the best guarantee not only 
for the present, but also for the future. In this form it was accepted 
and written into the Regulations which have remained in force to 
the present day. “ 


A declaration adopted at the same time spoke of launching pro- 
jectiles not only from balloons, known at that time, but also from 
“other analogous new devices”. *! As the advance of military techno- 
logy and the development of aircraft were already apparent, though 
the course that the latter would take could not be very clearly fore- 
seen, the signatories quite obviously intended to spare humanity from 
bombing raids on their dwellings by means yet unknown, but likely 
to be invented in the future. 


%® Hague Regulations of 1907, Art. 22. 

4 Ibid., Art. 25. The respective discussion and decision are contained 
in Deuxiéme Conférence ... (see footnote 23.), v. VIII, p. 15 ff. and 250. 
41 See footnote 29. 
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However, the crowning achievement of the law of warfare in 
rejecting casuistry, was the Martens Clause, which brought its author 
(the eminent Russian jurist, historian and diplomat Fiodor Fiodo- 
rovitch Martens, 1845—1909) lasting fame. He presented his proposi- 
tion at the Hague Conference in 1899, and since that time the clause 
has always been associated with his name. It stands at the beginning 
of the Fourth Hague Convention of 1907, still in force, as an em- 
barassment to all specious interpretations. 

“It could not be intended by the High Contracting Parties that 
the cases not provided for should, for want of written pro- 
visons, be left to the arbitrary judgment of military Com- 
manders. 

Until a more complete code of the laws of war can be issued 
the High Contracting Parties think it expedient to declare that 
in cases not mentioned in the regulations adopted by them, 
populations and belligerents remain under the protection and 
the rule of the principles of the Law of Nations, as they result 
from the usages established between civilized nations, from the 
law of humanity and the requirements of the public conscien- 
ce”, 

It is hardly possible to add anything to this even today. Even if 
we had doubts as to the scope of the particular provisions of the 
Regulations, and even if we had difficulty in finding a precedent to 
prove the existence of a customary rule, there would still be the 
“law of humanity” and “requirements of public conscience”, embodied 
through the above clause, if through nothing else, in the binding law 
of warfare. And as to the content and meaning of “law of humanity” 
and “requirements of public conscience”, we cannot have any doubts 
today, faced with the barbarousness of present-day means of mass 
destruction and mass murder, as to what the requirements in this 
respect may be. 


It might be asked whether — assuming that in principle the use of 
atomic weapons is forbidden — there might not be some exceptional 
circumstances allowing their employment. This is a difficult and 
dangerous question but one that has to be answered. 


Preamble to Second Hague Convention of 1899 and to Fourth Hague 
Convention of 1907. 
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In my opinion the possibility of justifying such action by “military 
necessity” should be rigidly excluded. The notion should also be 
rejected that it would be legal if atomic weapons were employed by 
the armed forces of the United Nations merely because — from 
a strictly formal point of view — the parties addressed by the con- 
ventions are states and not organizations. It would be absurd to 
believe that barbarous atrocities which must not be committed under 
the flag of one nation, might be permitted under the flag of the 
United Nations. 


There is, however, one hypothesis which validates an answer other 
than a negative one: retaliation. “ But this should not be invoked too 
readily because it can lead to the same sort of arbitrariness as the 
theory of “necessity”. It may, though, and must be applied with the 
general limitation attached to reprisals, the requirement of proportion. 
Hence the atomic weapon may be used in retaliation against an 
unlawful act which itself consists in the use of the atomic weapon. 
In this instance, the attacked party has no other means of effectively 
defending itself than to resort to the same horrendous power unleashed 
by the enemy. Volenti non fit iniuria... 


ptag 


Jurists when discussing the legality of atomic weapons are in 
principle proceeding from the same material. And yet they differ 
considerably in their conclusions. A great number of scholars — 
among them, next to representatives of socialist and neutralist coun- 
tries, several serious writers from the Western world, believe that 
employment of atomic weapons is absolutely contrary to international 
law. 44 At the other end may be found those who either do not see 


43 There have been many conflicting views on this subject. A penetrat- 
ing presentation of the problem is given by Y. de La Briére, Evolution de 
la doctrine et de la pratique en matiére de représailles. Recueil des Cours 
de l’Académie de Droit International, 1921, v. II. 

44 Among Soviet writers V. N. Durdenevski and A. N. Shevchenko have 
published an interesting study of the problem: Nesovmestimost ispolzo- 
vania atomnogo oruzhia s normami mezhdunarodnogo prava. Sovietskoie 
Gosudarstvo i Prawo, No. 55, 1955, pp. 38 ff.; see also E. Korovin, Atomnoie 
Oruzhie i mezhdunarodnoie pravo. Mezhdunarodnaia Shizn, No. 5, 1955, pp. 
48 ff. The highest motives can be found in the work of an Indian author, 
Nagendra Singh, Nuclear Weapons and International Law, London, 1959. 
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among its binding principles any such prohibition or simply ignore 
it. 45 Finally, there is a group of scholars, 46 who basically proclaim 
themselves partisans of a proscription of all weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, but when it comes to analysing actual cases, they are so full of 
hesitations, uncertainties, and reservations over this or that existing 
provision, that if we were to assemble all their doubts, hardly 
anything of the prohibition would be left. 

For example let me quote some of these doubts concerning the 
stipulations reviewed above: 

The Petersburg Declaration of 1868 cannot be applied, because it 
speaks of smaller calibre explosives than the ones with an atomic 
charge. 

The Third Hague Declaration of 1899 cannot be taken into consid- 
eration, because it refers to projectiles whose “sole aim” is the 
diffusion of noxious gases, whereas with atomic weapons such 
diffusion would be a side-effect, and not the main or the sole aim. 

The provisions of the Hague Regulations outlawing “poison” or 
“poisonous weapons” are irrelevant, because the effect of atomic 


Among western authorities, J. M. Spaight in his book: Air Power..., pp. 
273, and in his special study: The Atomic Problem, London, 1948, speci- 
fically attacks the contention that the employment of atomic weapons is 
admissible under international law. The straightforward honesty of the 
position taken by a west German scholar, E. Menzel, Legalitét oder IIlle- 
galitit der Anwendung von Atomwaffen, Tiibingen, 1960, passim, and in 
particular the conclusions on pp. 84 ff., also deserve acknowledgement. 

4 H. A. Kissinger — recently appointed adviser to President Kenne- 
dy — cannot find the space in the 450 pages of his Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy, New York, 1957, or does not feel it relevant so much as to 
mention even the legal side of the problem. Apart from writers who are 
interested in the military aspect of the problem, there are also a few 
lawyers who consider the use of atomic weapons lawful, e.g., Stowell, The 
Laws of War and the Atomic Bomb, American Journal of International 
Law, 1945, p. 784; M. S. McDougal and N. A. Schlei, The Hydrogen Bomb 
Test in Perspective, Yale Law Journal, 1955, p. 649; Ch. Fenwick, Interna- 
tional Law, 3rd ed., 1948, p. 559. 

46 Among these writers the following may be listed: H. Lauterpacht (as 
author of the relevant passage in new editions of Oppenheim), Interna- 
tional Law, vol. II, 7th ed., London, 1952, reprint. 1955, pp. 347 ff.; E. Ca- 
strén, op. cit., passim, in particular pp. 189, 193 ff. and 402 ff.; G. Schwa- 
rzenberger, The Legality of Nuclear Weapons, London, 1958, passim, and 
pp.37, 43 ff.; A. Euler, Die Atomwaffe im Luftkriegsrecht, K6ln-Berlin, 
1960, passim, and particularly his conclusions on pp. 180 ff. 
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weapons does not consist in diffusing poison, but in spreading radio- 
active fall-out. 

The action of the atomic weapon is so specific, that none of the 
supplementary clauses of the Versailles or Washington treaties or the 
Geneva Protocol have a bearing on its use because they speak of all 
devices “analogous” to gases or bacteriological weapons; between these 
devices and atomic weapons there is no similarity — so we cannot 
adduce analogy. 

The stipulations, contained in some of the agreements, prohibit- 
ing the infliction of “unnecessary suffering” or “unnecessary damage” 
cannot be argued because the suffering and damage caused by the 
atom is not unnecessary, but indispensable to the attainment of the 
desired military goal. 

These and similar reservations made by would-be ‘banners’ of 
atomic weapons are all issues of interpretation of the legal provisions 
analyzed above. But there are also objections of a formal nature, for 
instance: 

The Hague Declarations of 1899 and 1907 cannot be adduced be- 
cause their binding force was meant to be limited in time. 


Again, the Washington Treaty of 1922 is not an argument because 
it was not ratified by the Washington Conference, and therefore for- 
mally never came into force. 


As to the Geneva Protocol of 1925, it is in any case, not binding 
upon the United States, because though the United States signed the 
agreement, they did not ratify it. 


These and similar objections, not infrequently put forward by 
serious jurists, though more often by politicians and strategists, seem 
to show a misconception of certain fundamental principles of inter- 
pretation underlying any system of law, and so also of international 
law. They seem to forget or ignore that it is not a haphazard collec- 
tion of minutiae, all of them separate in themselves. In fact, it should 
be regarded as a coherent whole embracing elements that are not 
contradictory to each other, but mutually supplementary and expla- 
natory. In consequence, interpretation of the system cannot be con- 
fined to the purely grammatical meaning of each particular provis:on 
taken out of its whole context. There are long-established principles 
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of interpretation *? the relevance of which to the present instance is 
overwhelmingly insistent. Now for a few words on interpretation: 

If legally binding provisions of international treaty law unequi- 
vocally and expressly proscribe the use of such means as poisonous 
gases or bacteriological weapons, which were the most dangerous 
weapons known to military technology at the time the ban came into 
force, is it possible to assume that the signatories could have at the 
same time exempted still more dangerous weapons merely because, 
at the time, they were still unknown to them? Or, since valid treaty 
provisions speak only of projectiles of a defined calibre, should it 
really be assumed that projectiles of a bigger calibre, not yet in use 
at the time of the ban’s introduction, are lawful?“ Should it not 
rather be taken for granted that if a ban is put on a weapon assumed 
to be the most dangerous in existence, then the intention is that this 
ban should apply to any weapon which might in the future turn out to 
be even more dangerous? That if a device inflicting damage and 
suffering on a smaller scale is outlawed, a device spreading it on 
a bigger scale is all the more inadmissible? This is no more than an 
application of two time-honoured interpretative principles: per ana- 
logiam and a minori ad maius. 

It seems apt at this point to recall the pertinent submission made 
by the United States prosecutor, Justice Jackson, at the Nuremberg 
Trial. Anticipating objections from the defence that the binding rules 
of international law did not contain a provision specifically for- 
bidding “genocide”, or systematic extermination of whole groups of 
people, he said that what is a crime against one human being cannot 
cease to be a crime merely because it is multiplied by millions. * This 
egregious argument seems highly relevant to the problem discussed 
here. 

It has already been stated that international law has reached the 
stage of development where it can be regarded as a coherent whole. 


7 These methods were recently reviewed by L. Ehrlich, interpretacja 
traktatow (Treaty Interpretation), Warsaw, 1957, passim, in particular 75 ff., 
168 ff. and 174 ff. 

 N. Ch. Dunbar, reviewer of the U. S. Army Field Manual in the Brit- 
ish Yearbook of International Law, 1957, pp. 364 ff., is extremely derisive 
about the views of the American authors on this specific point. 

“ Introductory statement made before the Tribunal on November 21, 
1945, as printed in E. D. Dickinson, ed., Cases and Materials on Interna- 
tional Law. Brooklyn, 1950, pp. 694 ff. 
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Therefore — regardless even of the fact that certain gaps can be filled, 
as indicated above, by interpretation per analogiam or a minori ad 
maius — there is no justification for trying to prove that these gaps, 
which in my opinion only appear to be gaps, can be used to make 
nonsense of undoubtedly binding and absolutely recognized rules. And 
yet, if one were to assume the lawfulness of employing atomic 
weapons, what would be left of these rules? All provisions on the 
protection of the civilian population, all proscriptions of genocide, as 
well as all regulations protecting hospitals, cultural property or the 
like, would prove utterly senseless. And yet such categoric provisions 
were the main content of a number of agreements concluded not only 
in the distant past, but much closer to our day, when the atomic 
weapon was already very well known — for instance in 1948 in Paris, 
in 1949 in Geneva, in 1954 at The Hague. Would not the use of atomic 
weapons inevitably cause both the extermination of whole groups of 
people of a particular nationality — in other words genocide referred 
to by the Convention of 1848 as a “crime under international law” — 
and the destruction, without any hope of sparing them, of numerous 
objects and buildings protected by the Hague Regulations of 1907 and 
the Hague Convention of 1954? 


Let us now consider the formal reservations. It is a fact that, in 
view of the considerable number of treaty provisions contained in 
separate instruments and the considerable number of states, different 
multilateral treaties have been signed by different countries. It is 
a fact that some of the agreements have not been formally renewed, 
and some have not been sanctioned by ratification. But it should be 
borne in mind that especially in this lega! sphere, that is the law of 
war, provisions of a law-giving character in the full meaning of the 
word, i.e., making new law, are of secondary importance. Such rules, 
of course, exist but they are more often of an executive or interpreta- 
tive nature. On the other and, as far as general principles are con- 
cerned, the formulae employed are often declaratory, confirming that 
something is already law. For instance — with regard to gases and 
projectiles containing gases — it is irrelevant that the Second Hague 
Declaration of 1899 was not renewed later, since in 1919, 1922, and 
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1925 representatives of several dozen countries confirmed that the | 


use of gases and other similar devices was forbidden. It is irrelevant 
that the United States did not ratify — for other reasons — the Treaty 
of Versailles drafted under the auspices of their own President, since 
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they in fact signed another treaty with Germany, which was identical 
as far as the subject of our interest is concerned. And further, it is 
irrelevant that the United States did not ratify the Geneva Protocol, 
since a few years earlier, in Washington, another treaty, identical in 
content, had been drawn up on their own initiative and failed to be 
ratified only because of the oppositon of France. Of what importance 
is it that there were some ratifications missing in the first instance, 
and no ratification in the second, since in both instances — as regards 


| the detail with which I am concerned — a formula laid down in 


previous instruments, which were duly ratified, was simply repeated? 
Since in both instances it was not over the provision concerning gases 
and other analogous devices that ratification was refused but over 
something else? And finally, since the wording of this issue was 
declaratory and never questioned by anybody? 


At this stage of our considerations, the following conclusions may 
be drawn: 


1, There are a number of binding rules of positive international 


_ law, which prohibit the use of means of warfare the constitution and 


effects of which are so similar to those of the atomic weapon that it 
would be absurd to consider the later and more dangerous weapon as 
not coming under this ban. 


2. There are a number of binding rules of positive international law 


| which require the protection both of persons and objects of a non- 


military character from the ruinous effects of military action in such 
a way as to make it absurd to legalize a weapon which nullifies this 
protection. 

3. There are a number of rules of positive international law closely 


_ interrelated, amply provided with general or supplementary clauses, 


and frequently declaratory of the force of certain principles, and these 
may be undoubtedly regarded as a coordinated system, in which only 
the casuist could detect any gaps. 

4. The existing rules of positive international law constitute a co- 
herent system to such a degree that today there is no legal difficulty 
in prosecuting persons who violate them or give orders to that effect. 
This can be seen from the great international trials of war criminals 
at Nuremberg and Tokio. The reasoning used there would — from 
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a legal point of view — equally justfiy the prosecution of any persons 
responsible for dropping atomic bombs. 

Whether these conclusions substantiate the suggestion that a special 
agreement on banning these weapons is superfluous is another ques- 
tion. The specific nature of each new weapon makes it desirable that 
any already existing prohibition is redefined in detail in each partic. 
ular case. In other words, an agreement which would expressly 
outlaw the atomic weapon would be extremely important: politically, 
as an act of goodwill towards peaceful coexistence; psychologically, as 
a token of reduction of tension; technologically, as a way of controll- 
ing the power of the most terrible of inventions ever made. There are 
numerous reasons speaking in favour of such an agreement. It would 
certainly open up a new era of cooperation between countries with 
different political systems. 








— 


However, as far as the legal side of the problem is concerned, we | 


should be well aware that an agreement of this kind would be merely 
a more explicit definition and application of rules already existing. 
The employment of weapons of mass destruction is inadmissible un- 
der the rule of the law of nations as it stands today. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF PEASANTS 
(Main Problems — Research — Findings) 


Bogustaw Gateski 


Two trends of research into the peasant problem can be traced 
in the sociological writing of pre-war Poland. The first, most often 
associated with the name of Ludwik Krzywicki, was a Marxist one, 
closely linked with the political activity of the Polish labour move- 
ment. Class differentiation among the peasantry was the focal point 
of research in this school of thought. 


Jézef Chalasifiski was the leading representative of the other 
trend which adopted, at least partially, the line of thinking of 
W.I. Thomas and F. Zinnaniecki, the authors of The Polish Peasant 
in Europe and America. His fundamental The Young Generation of 
Peasants exerted a major influence on sociology of the countryside 
and Polish sociology in general. In this he analysed the problems 
of the peasantry on the basis of the ties between the formation of 
its social consciousness and the emergence of both a local rural com- 
munity and national (supra-local) society. This approach was shared 
by Wiadyslaw Grabski who, like Chalasiriski, took the formation 
of local rural communities as the key to the evolution of the peasant 
stratum of the population. Stefan Czarnowski’s The Basis of the 
Peasant Movement, marginal to his usual interests, also followed this 
line. Chatasiriski’s theory came closest to the political thinking of 
the Polish peasant movement, and his Young Generation of Peasants 
was instrumental in moulding its ideology. 

Generally speaking, both schools were concerned with discovering 
the direction of changes in the social situation of the peasantry and 
the opportunities provided by these changes for harnessing the social 
forces in the countryside towards a transformation of the system. 

As for differences, the two schools not only proceeded from 
divergent theoretical premises, with a consequent difference in their 
practical approach to social problems of the time, but also used 
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different methods of research. Chalasiriski often turned to autobio- 
graphical material, and the other writers of the same school used 
monographs on local rural communities. 


There are few traces today of the two pre-war schools of rural 
sociology. And those which can be found belong to Krzywicki’s 
trend. Research now concentrates on class relations in the country- 
side. Unlike other sociologists, those studying the countryside were 
lucky in being able to resume research soon after the war and not 
having it interrupted at any time of the post-war period. Of course, 
the new socio-economic conditions have given this research a dif- 
ferent frame of reference and a broader methodological scope. The 
ultimate aim has, however, remained the same: the balance and 
deployment of social forces in the countryside and the social structure 
of the peasant population concluded from an analysis of the economic 
structure of peasant farms. 


Research into class relations in the countryside is centred in the 
Department of Rural Sociology (formerly Socio-Economic Depart- 
ment) at the Institute of Agricultural Economics. Since 1956 the 
scope of the Department’s work has been considerably extended and 
today research is well advanced on such subjects as: the migration 
from country to town, the socio-occupational mobility of the rural 
population, and changes in the financial situation of small holders 
as a result of earnings derived outside agriculture. Subjects under- 
taken more recently include: the main trends in the economic 
activities of today’s farmers, the functional type of villages and the 
disintegration of local rural communities, rural marriages and family 
life. 

Though the second trend of sociological research was not taken 
up after the war, it still exerts a strong influence on all students 


of rural sociology. This influence is most discernible in the So- — 


ciological Centre in LédZ, and in the few works treating rural prob- 
lems that have originated there. This influence can also be seen in 
the research conducted by the Sociographic Department of Warsaw 
University, the Silesian Institute in Opole, and in field work done 
by various local research centres. 


A new method of inquiry into rural life is being pursued by 
the Polish Radio’s Centre for Research into Public Opinion which 
has done some very interesting research in this field. 
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As yet no Polish university has a chair of rural sociology, and 
lectures on this subject are part of the general sociology course. 

This gap is being filled to some extent by the increasing active- 
ness in this field of the Polish Sociological Society and its local 
branches. There are also periodicals specializing in this line of study. 
Among the more important are Wies Wspdélczesna (The Modern 
Countryside), a monthly which publishes most of the material from 
this field and has its own research centre, loosely tied to the Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology. 

The post-war socio-economic transformations in the Polish coun- 
tryside brought a radical change in sociological orientation. There 
were new problems; for instance, the situation of those formerly land- 
less peasants who were given land; the formation of a new rural com- 
munity in the territories restored to Poland after World War II; the 
assimilation of the settlers into their new environment: the relation- 
ship between the indigenous population of these territories and the 
newcomers (re-settlers from central Poland and repatriates from other 
countries). But it was, however, industrialization that exerted the 
strongest influence on Polish sociology, though the problems of the 
impact of industrialization on rural life are not being studied in Po- 
land alone. 

Migration from country to town, with all its effects on rural and 
urban life, is another problem being studied by Polish sociologists. 
The intensity of this process in Poland can be judged not only from 
the percentage decrease of the rural population (from 72 per cent of 
the total population in 1931 to 54 per cent in 1957), but also from 
absolute figures (16,100,000 in 1946 compared with 15,500,000 in 1957), 
and this despite the higher rate of natural increase in rural areas. 

One has to remember that this migration in the socialist countries 
is of a specific nature connected with the different social structure of 
the towns. The complexity of the problem can be seen in the number 
of issues migration raises: for instance, how far does migration con- 
tribute to reducing agrarian over-population in certain regions of the 
country? This is connected closely with the problem of changes in the 
social position of the migrants after they abandon their own social 
milieu and join other classes and strata of the population. Research 
has shown that the number of people who have left the countryside 
since the war is equivalent to the number of people who, in the 
opinion of the farmers, were considered reduntant before the war. 
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Thus it can be said that migration is instrumental in reducing agra- 
rian over-population, even if it does not eliminate the excess labour 
characteristic of a small-scale peasant economy. 

In studying the continuous stream of migration, research workers 
have calculated the indices of selectivity in various groups and cat- 
egories of the rural population, and they have also discovered the 
existence of a negative correlation to the size of the farm and a pos- 
itive correlation to education (the higher the level of education the 
greater the number of migrants; the lower the level of education the 


greater the number of those who decide to stay in the countryside). | 
Further inquiries have revealed that most of the migrants leave the | 


villages upon reaching work age, women as a rule being younger than 
men; that all of them gravitate towards newly built large industrial 
centres, and that preference is given to technical trades as a career, 

This certainly does not exhaust all the changes in country and town 
which follow in the wake of migration. Demographic changes, for 
example, have both a direct influence on rural life and affect the 
organization and methods of running a farm. Migration also removes 
the barrier which divides the peasantry from the other social classes 
and strata of the population. The cultural interpenetration between 
country and town would form another very interesting subject for 
inquiry. The migrants bring with them their own cultural patterns, 
while the contacts they maintain with their relatives in the villages 
work in the opposite direction. The reasons which induce the peasants 
to migrate would also be worth investigating. This problem was dealt 
with only fragmentarily during research into related subjects, and is 
still awaiting comprehensive study. 

In addition to direct migration, Polish sociologists have concentrat- 
ed on a kindred problem, known in this country as “concealed mi- 
gration”; this term is used to denote the formation of intermediate 
“rural-urban” groups of population, or to put it more precisely, groups 
of people residing in the countryside and combining the ownership of 
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a farm (or at least work on it) with a permanent occupation outside | 


agriculture and outside their place of residence. Rural sociologists 


studying this problem must bear in mind that in Polish conditions | 


work outside agriculture means above all employment in some 
socialized factory or enterprise. 


Research into “concealed migration” has revealed the dual nature | 
of the reasons which prompt peasants to seek employment outside | 
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agriculture. The first group of reasons includes the desire to have 
more money (which can be earned in towns) to invest in the expansion 
or improvement of farms; this means that the intention is not only 
to stay in the countryside, but also to climb the social ladder in their 
own milieu. The second group includes a tendency to reduce the 
holdings to the size of an allotment which would meet the immediate 
requirements of the family and to eliminate agricultural work as far 
as possible. These peasants hope to transform the countryside into 
an urban locality with all the ensuing amenities; hence their desire 
to work outside agriculture and their demands for local and cultural 
services to be introduced into the villages. These dual tendencies (with 
the predominance of the former) have also been discovered among 
industrial workers with a home and family in the countryside, but 
who lodge in factory hostels. 

The impact of industrialization on rural life also entails examina- 
tion of the changes taking place in the agrarian structure and the 
ensuing class differentiation among the peasantry. Of no lesser im- 
portance are such problems as: the influence the modernization of 
farms has on their owners (does the progress of mechanization make 
the peasants cling even more stubbornly to their rights of private 
ownership, or does it pave the way for cooperative farming?); changes 
in the established rural family pattern and the aspirations of the rural 
population for a better life and cultural services. The ambitions of 
young people and the farmers’ concern for the future of their children 
form a separate chapter. 


How wide-ranging are the links between the industrialization of 
the country and changes in the Polish villages can be best seen from 
the following example: research into the structural size of holdings 
has revealed that most of the trade in land (the setting up of new 
farms, the increase or decrease in the size of the peasant farms) is 
concentrated in the hands of peasants who have a permanent source 
of income (main or additional) outside agriculture and outside their 
place of residence. Peasants in this group are chiefly responsible for 
the process of land fragmentation taking place in Poland which has 
aroused so much concern. A certain improvement has been recorded, 
on the other hand, in the structure of “purely agricultural” holdings — 
those whose owners devote their efforts solely to farming and have 
no occupation outside agriculture. Research bears out the statement 
that the number of very small farms (up to two hectares) is dwindling 
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and that they are being converted into allotments. Generally speaking 
the fragmentation of farms is in fact a symptom of “concealed mi- 
gration”, the result of the departure of a major part of small holders 
from agriculture. 

Sociologists will have to make a close study of the changes in the 
agrarian structure, the social mechanism of land bequests and the 
farming operations of the peasants if they are to answer the questions 


put by agrarian policy-makers. These can be placed in three basic | 


categories: what? who? and how? 
The first question (what?) concerns the type of modern farm and 








the model of life based on it which would not only meet socialist | 


principles and the demands of rational management but would also 
be acceptable to the rural population; in other words, what would 


—— 


effectively compensate the values lost by the peasants when they give | 


up their holdings. 

The second question (who?) refers to both the social forces existing 
in the countryside (various groups and categories of rural population 
with different financial situations, interests, aspirations) and the 
institutions called upon to realize these aspirations. 

The third question (how?) concerns the methods that would best 
link up the socio-economic activities of the farmers with a socialist 
transformation of the countryside and so of agriculture. 

Since the findings of the various research centres have still to be 
put in order, I will confine myself to the data obtained from the De- 
partment of Rural Sociology at the Institute of Agricultural Economics. 

The mounting rate of migration from country to town seems to 


ee _ gee 


- 


show that the rural population is much influenced by the urban pat- | 


tern of life and wants to follow it. This is not all: to achieve this goal 
the peasants are determined to leave their holdings which, to a great 
extent, impose on them the rural way of life. Thus, the socialist farm 
model and the socio-economic concept of the village must accommo 
date urban values, if they are to be accepted by the rural population. 
It is only too obvious that by leaving the countryside the peasants 
are declaring against the rural way of life. The need for a radical 
change in the existing farm model and in the ensuing pattern of rv 
ral life is not merely a postulate of social leaders and economists. 
The most fruitful source of information about the aspirations o 
country dwellers has been research into rural youth. From this it has 


emerged that young boys and girls from the countryside gravitait 
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towards professions that open the door to modern technology. This 
does not mean to say that education in other fields of science and 
humanities is underestimated. Generally speaking, these young 
people hope that education will give them social standing and regular 
earnings with the ensuing benefits of social welfare: health insurance, 
pensions, holidays and recreation. They want marriage to be based on 
personal happiness, not on business considerations and they also want 
to have a home of their own and to arrange social life according to 
their free choice and likings. It would be unreasonable to expect 
a small holding to secure all that goes to make up urban life. Work 
on the land forces the farmers to forget about their personal likings, 
while rural life with its lack of privacy precludes a free choice of 
friends and company and deprives family life of any intimacy. 


The wishes disclosed in the course of research should be treated as 
ideals rather than practical models. To give one example only: it 
transpires from the information collected through interviews with 
young people and their parents that dowry is no longer a crucial 
problem, since ne‘ther the bride and bridegroom nor the parents pay 
any particular attention to the size of land that makes up the mar- 
riage settlement. Statistics, however, show that the young couple 
usually belong to more or less the same income groups, if the size of 
land can be taken as a measure of income. 


Summing up, there is little chance for young people to materialize 
their ambitions if they remain in the countryside as owners (still less 
as workers) of small holdings, nor are the cooperative farms of the 
present type instrumental in this respect. This explains the continuous 
stream of migration from country to town. 

Findings are still very prefatory and cannot give anything more 
than a preliminary answer to the first question (what?) put elsewhere 
in this article. However, research is far more advanced on class re- 
lations in the countryside and provides enough material to answer the 
second question (who?) pertaining to the pattern of social forces. 
Research in this field can be considered as representative since it 
covered 84 villages (over 10,000 families). Statistical figures show that 
the agricultural proletariat and semi-proletariat account for 2—2.5 
per cent of the total number of rural families. Rural capitalists are 
even less numerous (somewhat above 1 per cent in not more than two 
districts). Class dependence (hire of labourers, leasing, paying off debts 
by work) is not limited to these two groups; but despite the fact that 
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class dependence is widespread (some 50 per cent of small holders 
work off debts contracted with their more prosperous neighbours for 
leasing means of production, mostly horses) it is no longer a crucial 
problem, since most of the small holders have solved their financial 
difficulties by finding work in industry, and it is on this additional 
work that they concentrate most of their time and attention. All in 








all, a small holder’s family spends only 18 days annually working | 
off debts. The rural population of today (excluding landless families | 


which account for up to 20 per cent) can be div'ded into two basic 
groups: (a) peasants who combine ownership of holdings with an 
occupation outside agriculture (depending on the region of the country 
work outside agriculture constitutes either the main or an additional 
source of earnings for 10—20 per cent of the total number of rural 


families), and (b) peasants who own a family-type holding and have 


no additional occupation outside agriculture (40—80 per cent depend- 
ing on the region of the country). The last group differs much as 
regards social origin, methods of farming, the level of agricultural 
knowledge and the degree to which the peasants are involved in class 
dependence relations. 

Roughly estimated, the proportion between the diehard supporters 
of traditional methods of work and the advocates of modern farming 
is as follows: among peasants who own more than two hectares of 
land, the most retrogressive, who distrust new techniques and agri- 
cultural knowledge, account for some 10 per cent; peasants who can- 


not think in rational terms about their holdings (that is, have no idea | 


of the comparative profitability of what they produce) amount to 30 


per cent; supporters of modernization and progress account for 20 per | 


cent. Naturally, the bigger the farm the greater the interest in techni- 
cal progress and modernization. 

Medium-size holders represent relatively the largest group of 
peasants who are not afraid of modern techniques and appreciate 
cooperative methods of farming. They also provide the bulk of agri- 
cultural circles membership and are most numerously represented in 
their executives. 


Peasants who derive part or all of their income outside agriculture } 


are more interested in consumption than production (even if they of- 
ten apply to agricultural circles for help in production problems); they 
are also more interested in the introduction of urban amenities 


than in a radical transformation of rural life. Without risk o 
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oversimplification, it can be said that if the mobilization of 
the owners of family-type holdings as a social force is part of the 
programme for the advancement of agricultural production, the mobi- 
lization of the “rural-urban” groups as a social force is part of the 
programme of industrialization and urbanization of rural life. 

This leads us to the third question (how?). Research into the activ- 
ities of the agricultural circles has produced a great deal of interest- 
’ ing material as to how the economic activities of individual small 
holders can be incorporated in the programme for the socialist 
transformation of the countryside. Research shows that the circles 
fulfil a variety of functions: socio-economic (collective work such as 
drainage and irrigation, the building of schools and roads, etc.); ser- 
vicing institutions (supply of fertilizers, sowing seeds and breeding 
cattle); and last but not least enterprises (running machinery and 
tractor stations, brick-kilns, reclamation of land). The servicing func- 
tion is perhaps the most important but the endowment by the State 
of the Agricultural Development Fund has also opened up possibilities 
for wider enterprise activities. 

As mentioned earlier, agricultural circles are gathering most of 
the peasants willing to make use of modern techniques, acquire agri- 
cultural knowledge and prepare, if only to a limited degree, to own 
in partnership some of the means of production (tractors, threshing 
machinery) and to engage in collective production. Naturally they also 
achieve better results than their less skilled, traditionally minded 
counterparts. Agricultural circles have not been in existence long 
enough to warrant the drawing of definite conclusions as to the 
direction of their development and the evolution in the views of their 
members. 

Rural sociology is at present still shaping the directions of future 
research and organizing the centres to carry it out. A number of basic 
problems have been as yet untouched by sociologists, while research 
into many more has just began (rural family). Thus, it is still too 
early to speak about conclusions. The social transformations taking 
place in the countryside, however, present such a fascinating subject 
for study and so little is still known about them that they will no 
doubt focus the attention of research workers, and the accumulation 
of findings will provide the starting point for theoretical syntheses. 
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SHORT-TERM CREDIT 


Marek Ludwik Kostowski | 


I 


Under the Polish economic system, which is based on _ socialist | 
principles, the purpose of credit-granting, broadly speaking, is to | 
assist the most effective and largest possible development of the , 
country’s economy in accordance with the premises of the national | 


economic plans. 


This means that through the medium of credits we try to help | 


enterprises to fulfil the basic plan indices, including production 
increases, reduction of production costs, and increase in accumulation 
of their own funds, in addition to efficient management of liquid 
assets (stocks of production materials, semi-manufactures, finished 
products, etc.) 

Obviously, it is not the task of the credit-granting banks directly 
to influence production, costs and accumulation, for their size is de- 
termined by the economic plan and their attainment is the concern of 
the entire economic apparatus. The banks can, however, have an 
indirect influence on these economic objectives, for instance, by 
helping enterprises towards the selection of profitable investments, 
shortening of investment cycles, etc. 

As far as credit for current purposes is concerned, the main role 
of the banks consists in helping to achieve equilibrium between the 


output and the accumulation of inventories; in adjusting the stock of » 


marketable articles to the demand of the consuming public; in per- 
fecting the supply and marketing systems; in improving trade organ- 
ization, and developing the production of utility articles, and so on. 

It is commonly believed that the function of credit under our eco- 
nomic system consists in a planned redistribution of temporarily free 
financial resources of the national economy for the purpose of 
financing the immediate requirements of enterprises. Credits thus 
make it possible to transfer in the form of money part of the liquid 
assets in the possession of some enterprises to other enterprises which 
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have had materials supplied to them to carry out their tasks. In our 
system credits can work in this way because enterprises’ financial re- 
sources have to be concentrated in bank accounts and credit granting 
can be done only by banks. 


But the role of credits is much wider. In the last few years 
a steadily growing portion of the money, invested in the liquid assets 
of enterprises, which previously came from the state budget, has been 
met by credits. The latter are at present being used not only to 
satisfy the seasonal or other temporary needs of the enterprises, but 
also for the enlargement of stocks and for investments. The function 
of credits consists, therefore, not only in the redistribution of tem- 
porarily free resources but also in the redistribution of financial 
resources, which are the basis of material accumulation. 


This development in the function of credits has followed changes 
in our system of economic management and, in particular, the exten- 
sion of the enterprises’ independence with regard to liquid assets, 
accumulation, and investment programmes. For instance, the enter- 
prises have been given the right to use a larger share of profits for 
their own needs and to distribute it as required. They also have more 
freedom in establishing the necessary quantities of stocks of raw 
materials and manufactured goods. 

This greater freedom of the enterprises over their financial policy 
has, naturally enough, enhanced the role of credits and, in con- 
sequence, its influence over economic processes. Credit has thus be- 
come a factor of even greater effectiveness in the implementation of 
production plans, and, especially, in cases of unforeseen changes in 
the plans. 


i 


The role ‘of short-term credits in the Polish economy may be 
described as follows: by making credit available to the enterprises, 
the banks are putting money into circulation, and this is a way of 
assuring the proper balance between the amount of money in circu- 
lation and the size of production. For under the socialist economic 
system, where prices are not subject to free adjustment, the move- 
ment in stocks is a reflection of the internal harmony of production 
processes and, in a way, an expression of economic equilibrium. 

By controlling credit and finance and handling settlements in the 
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economic turnover, the banks are able to conduct a current analysis 


of the movement of stocks and give in time warnings of any disturb- | 


ing trends in their development and in the volume of turnover. 
From what has been said above it is possible to deduct certain 

specific features of short-term credits under Polish economic con- 

ditions. These features include: (1) the direct influence of credit 


on the development of economic processes, (2) the planned character 


of credit, and (3) the controlling function of credit. 


1. Short-term credit is granted by banks for the financing of: 

a) stocks of raw and production materials, semi-manufactures, 
finished products, and other commodities within the limits prescribed 
for the current and temporary (especially seasonal) requirements 
of the enterprises; 

b) money settlements in domestic and foreign trade dealings; 

c) other temporary economic necessities. 


Bank credits for the financing of stocks supplement the enter- 
prises’ own funds for operational purposes. All the other needs of the 
enterprises can be financed only from bank credits and the enterprises 
are as a rule not authorized to set up their own funds for such 
a purpose. The object of this system is to utilize the available financial 
resources as economically as possible and to control the development 
of economic processes through the medium of money. For this reason 
the banks dispose of various types of credit, records of which are on 
separate accounts. They include: 1) credits for stocks, 2) credits for 
settlements, 3) credits for payments, etc. 

Credits are drawn in the main directly from the respective 
accounts, and with regard to certain groups of enterprises — from 
a single current account. 

As the Polish economy operates without commodity credit, it has 
also dispensed with bills of exchange as an instrument of credit. 
Bills of exchange are used only in hire purchase contracts and in 
certain instances where they are demanded by banks as a form of 
security for the credits granted. This applies mainly to credits made 
available to the non-socialized sector of the economy and to certain 
groups of cooperatives. 

2. The direct character of credit granting is of essential impor- 
tance in realizing the principle of planned credits and their controlling 
functions. This principle is a consequence of the planned character 
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of the entire economy and finds its expression in the credit plan 
which, being of nation-wide scope, is interconnected with other 
economic plans. 


The credit plan covers all the money and credit dealings of all the 
banks and relates the credits to their respective sources of finance 
by itemizing on the assets side the scope and directions of credit, and 
on the liabilities side — the planned amount of bank accounts 
and the planned amount of money (cash) in circulation. 


The credit plan is drawn up by the central bank (National Bank 
of Poland) for annual as well as quarterly periods, and must be 
ratified by the Council of Ministers. This plan is integrated with the 
central bank’s cash plan which defines the scope and direction of 
money in circulation. 


In the credit plan a balance is made of liquid assets of the enter- 
prises and of their own resources. This balance determines whether 
credits are extended — in cases where an excess of liquid assets is 
expected to exceed the rate of increase in the enterprises’ own funds, 
or whether credits are reduced — in cases where the increase in the 
enterprises’ own resources exceeds the expected increase in stocks. 


Thus, by implementing the credit plan, the bank coordinates all 
these economic factors and eliminates possible frictions between the 
activities of production enterprises and the national objectives. 


3. It is here that the controlling function of credits comes into 
play. This begins to be exercised the moment the credit is granted, 
ie, when the bank appraises the enterprises in respect of their liquid 
assets and funds, management of supplies, progress of production 
processes, sales figures, and production costs. 


The bank checks that the credits are utilized correctly and repaid 
on time (the period of repayment is adjusted to the rotation of the 
enterprises’ liquid assets) and can assess whether economic processes 
and the corresponding money settlements are in order. 


The bank has various means at its disposal of counteracting 
possible dusturbances in the normal turnover of assets. For instance, 
if excessive stocks of production materials are accumulated, the 
bank intervenes by discussing with the enterprises ways and 
means of marketing the surpluses and by assisting them, if necessary, 
with credits for the required period; it can also charge higher rates 
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of interest on credits immobilized in redundant stocks, and apply 
sanctions by excluding such stocks from further credit assistance. 

The bank is at its most flexible in its credit policy towards trade. 
Here, the purpose of credit is adjustment of the financial means 
needed by commercial enterprises to the changing conditions of 
commodity turnover over brief periods of time. At the same time, 
through the medium of credit, the bank controls the turnover of 
commodities and the structure of stocks, thus helping to ensure that 
the market is properly supplied. 

Another important instrument of credit policy in influencing the 
dealings of enterprises is the interest rate. The fact that interest on 
bank credits is treated as part of the enterprises’ costs encourages 
them to utilize credits (and also their own resources) as economically 
as possible. 

Under this system the object of the interest rate consists princi- 
pally in making the enterprises run their businesses on the right lines 
and observe financial discipline. This function of the interest rate 
results from its whole role in Polish economy. For interest, represent- 
ing the bank’s charge for the use of money lent to the enterprises 
for a specified period, is payable by the enterprises out of their net 
profits. Rates of interest are fixed by the Council of Ministers in such 
a way as to induce the enterprises to use the borrowed capital as 
effectively and economically as possible. 

The interest rates are also used as an incentive in that they are 
graded according to the purpose for which the credits are to be used. 

The majority of bank credits are subject to the basic interest rate, 
which is 4 per cent. But regulations also permit both raised and re- 
duced rates. The purpose of interest reliefs is either to lessen the bur- 
den on enterprises in cases where interest charges take up a relatively 
large share of their overheads, or to help reduce costs in cases of 
especially great importance for the national economy. Reduced interest 
rates may range from 1 per cent to 3 per cent. They are principally 
applicable to credit grants for trade, investments, home building, so- 
cialized agriculture, and so on. 

Increased rates of interest, on the other hand, are an instrument 
used by the banks to combat irregularities in the business of enter- 
prises. The interest rate ceiling is 10 per cent. Special interest is char- 
ged on credits not repaid on time — 12 per cent on short-term credits, 
and 9 per cent on investment credits. 
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Il 
In Poland, most of the short-term credit is controlled by the cen- 


tral bank. In 1960, for instance, the National Bank of Poland accounted 


for some 77 per cent of all credits granted to enterprises, and for 
some 88 per cent of the total amount of short-term credits granted. 
Direct credit grants by the Bank cover nearly the whole of the na- 
tional economy with the exception of agriculture. 

On September 30, 1960, the share of individual banks in credits 
granted to enterprises for current purposes (short-term credits) was as 
follows: 


Narodowy Bank Polski (National Bank of Poland) 84.6°/o 
Bank Rolny (Agricultural Bank) 7.3°/o 
Bank Inwestycyjny (Investments Bank) 5.3°/o 
Cooperative Savings and Loan Banks 2.8°/o 


The financial security for the credits is provided by the budgetary 
resources deposited with the banks by enterprises and economic and 
social organizations, and by the deposits of the general public, the 
banks’ own funds, and the issue of the National Bank of Poland. The 
NBP can cover the credits in full, whereas other banks have to 
supplement their resources with what is called ‘refinancing’ credits 
obtained from the NBP. 

On the same date (September 30, 1960), ‘refinancing’ credit repre- 
sented 25.5 per cent of all credits granted by the Bank Rolny, and 
7.8 per cent of the entire credit grants of the Bank Inwestycyjny. 

The share of the principal branches of the national economy in the 
total amount of short-term credit granted was as follows: 


Industry 34 %/o 
Home trade 45.5°/o 
Agriculture 7.5°%/o 
Building 6.7°/o 
Other branches 6.3°/o 


It can be seen that most of the short-term credits go to trade and 
industry. Under the financial system in force, enterprises in these 
branches of the economy have specified limits imposed on them in 
the employment of their own funds for financing liquid assets, as 
a result of which credits become an instrument for planned regula- 
tion of the financing of material economic processes in these fields. 
Agriculture also benefits from fairly extensive credit assistance. 
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The smaller volume of short-term credits made available to this seo. / 
tion of the economy, compared with other branches, results from the | 
fact that most agricultural investments are met by the farmers’ ow 
funds. 

In industry and trade the factors which decide the volume gi | 
credit are the amount and rotation of liquid assets at the disposal of | 
enterprises, and the extent of their own funds. : 

On December 31, 1959, the percentage of the enterprises’ own 
funds and short-term credits in the sum total used to finance liquid 
assets in industry and trade was as follows: 


Own funds Short-term Total 


credits ' 

(per cent) ' 

Industry 39.9 34.1 74 
Trade 13.5 47.5 61 i 


| 
The much larger percentage of short-term credits in the total | 
amount of finance used for liquid assets in trade than in industry 
derives from financial regulations which authorize trading enterprises 
to use as much credit as is necessary to ensure the continuity o 
their operations. 

The finance for that part of the liquid assets which is not me 
by the enterprises’ own funds and short-term credits comes from 
various currently due or overdue liabilities, i.e., from the money o 
other resources set aside to meet these liabilities. 

There is a direct relation between credits and the amount of liqui | 
assets; for a number of years the increase in credits granted t0 | 
enterprises has been proportional to the increase in their liquid | 
assets. 

This does not mean, of course, that the same direct relationship 
holds good for all categories of liquid assets, all branches of the econ- ) 
omy, and all enterprises. In the day-to-day practical implementatio 
of plans there is always the possibility of hold-ups in the rotation 0 
some of the liquid assets or of disturbances in the normal flow 0 
work. 

Through the medium of the controlling functions of credit, econot 
ic analysis, and cooperation with enterprises, the banks are able 
to detect all disturbances, determine their causes, and apply, jointly } 
with the organizations concerned, such economic or administrative 


expedients as may seem necessary. 
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TROUBLES OF AN ART LOVER* 


Kazimierz Brandys 


On Monday evening I went through the warm April rain to 
a vernisage at the artists’ club and spent over an hour in a small 
overheated room with a dozen or so canvases on the walls. They 
‘were the work of a talented, popular painter who recently had 
successful editions abroad. Dealers in Paris and New York are show- 
ing an interest in his pictures and they are already fetching a good 
price on the markets there. Monday’s vernisage was attended by 
about 100 people — artists, writers, art critics and architects and 
their camp-followers: young women, diplomats, journalists and 
enthusiasts, spending an evening with modern art in an atmosphere 
of understanding and sympathy. Nowadays openings are held in 
a similar atmosphere all over the world; in this country the less likeli- 
hood there is of a sale the greater the intimacy. As there are few 
purchasers in general, the more reason there is to surround the 
occasion with an atmosphere of warm appreciation. I stood among 
a hundred people, with well-fixed smiles on their faces, blocking each 
other’s view, and was steeling myself to go up to the artist with 
a few well-chosen words of appreciation. 

On such occasions one usually tries to form a definite impression 
of the exhibited works. Does he like them or not? If so he can con- 
gratulate the artist with a clear conscience; if not he must search 
for the most tactful expression of his reservations. Often too his 
attitude is subconsciously fixed beforehand; in going to an exhibition 
he wants to like it and such wishes usually come true. 

I inspected the pictures dispassionately, with a disinterested curios- 
ity, experiencing a familiar anxiety and impatience, checked at once 
by a feeling of being out of my depth. These were abstract paintings, 
presumably some variant of tachisme. 

I am told that there is a strictly defined terminology in these 
cases, but I prefer to describe them as a layman. They looked to me 
like parts of a weathered wall on which years of rain have left grey 
and umber marks; their surfaces were both trenched and lumpy; 
their colour was that of earth, stones and leather with just the odd 
touch of something brighter thrown in. I should not have been sur- 
prised to hear that they were geological models or enormous enlarge- 


* From Letters to Mme Z, printed in Nowa Kultura, No. 21. 
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ments of sections of bark. The longer I looked at them the more 
clearly I felt that to say “I like them” or “I don’t like them” was com. 
pletely pointless, and I realized that in this room I was again called 
upon to make up my mind whether I have any definite attitude to 
modern art; whether I have anything to say on the subject or wheth- 
er I must admit that it is as much beyond me as biochemistry or 
microphysics. 

You realize that such moments are somewhat painful. For someone 
who wishes to regard art as a personal experience, who has grown 
used to this response and feels that it is something to be proud of 
this moment of alienation has something degrading about it. There 
are two devils fighting inside you; one is out to humiliate you: ,,li 
you can’t grasp the meaning of an art recognized by the majority of 
painters, there is something wrong with you. Try to understand it! 
Make yourself understand it! or at any rate pretend to understand 
it!” Half of you takes this line, and gradually you reach a state which 
is neither understanding nor lack of understanding, but simply the 
performance of some sort of ritual. In this way you regain half your 
peace of mind. 

But the other half of you remains part of that crowd which re 
fuses to accept this new state of affairs. The second devil starts 
whispering: “If you can understand Rembrandt, Courbet and Matisse, 
but don’t understand the contemporary abstractionists, that means that 
there is something wrong with them. So don’t give in; get indignant 
and derisive about them; and even if you do feel something vaguely 
disquieting, whatever you do don’t let on!” 

These two opposed reactions battle it out inside us; they have 
their own progress charts with their ups and downs. Five hundred 
years ago art delighted the masses, today it torments them. It has 
become a cryptic spectre at which one hurls question and which re 
fuses to answer. I know people who are stung by modern art as if 
it were a personal insult and go white with fury and humiliation, and 





others, bogus to the core, whe infuriate one with their perverted | 
connaisseurism. Van Gogh was unable to sell his pictures during his | 


lifetime because they were not understood, so let’s buy up everything 
that’s not understood now, and there will be a rich premium in the 
future. The bourgeois’s cars draw up in their thousands in front of 
art dealers where their owners pay stiff prices for job lots of “un- 
recognized” artists who have become all the rage. This wholesale trade, 
this new method of wallpapering, is the posthumous vengenace 
taken by those whose canvases in the Salon des Indépendants were 
slashed in rage by the outraged grandfathers of today’s buyers. It is 
also a trick played by nature on those know-alls who, having at last 
found the best place to dive, have failed to notice that the river-bed 
has moved and the water at this spot is shallow and muddy. 


All this passed through my mind as I moved among and talked | 


with the invited guests who had come to the opening to feel that they 
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were associated with art, to qualify as cognoscenti in the eyes of 
others; in the last resort, to test the solidarity of their milieu. Artists 
are the last group in Poland to retain the guild-like structure of their 
coterie; they have not lost their clannishness and are very much 
concerned with each other as persons and artists. This gives them the 
peculiar charm of child-like holy men playing with colour, glue and 
canvas, clean, hungry and pure of heart — sometimes a little absent 
of mind, but on the other hand not standardized or stereotyped. These 
guiltless characters have found themselves in the midst of a mighty 
drama — they were the first to detect the rumblings of the new move- 
ment; it was from under their feet that the artistic ground first began 
to slip; and they were first to size up the situation. 

The tremors came in several waves and the last of them tipped 
almost the whole of visual art in one direction. This was done almost 
in a panic, wholesale and blindly. There was a crash of collapsing 
techniques. All objects were removed from the pictures; there are 
now no people, light, landscape or still life. On hundreds of thousands 
of easels throughout the world, in a flash there mushroomed coloured 
stains and smudges; squirts and smears multiplied in countless 
unexpected combinations. It took the habitués of Exhibitions and 
Salons by surprise, and the idioms of painting got mixed up as 
a deluge of paint flowed through the capitals of art. It was squeezed 
straight from the tube onto the canvas, it was shot from pistols, 
drowned in chemical baths so that canvases could be immersed in it. 
Artists worked to the smacking of connoisseur’s lips, the uneasy 
obsequious whispers of the snobs who were delighted by the fact that 
they understood nothing and were not obliged to understand anything. 

You asked me once what I think of all this; now I will tell you. 
First I was furious, then I took no notice. But for some time I’ve been 
stirred again. I ask myself what will come of all this. This is the only 
attitude that I can take towards the inarticulate, which I cannot un- 
derstand, and by which I am not moved, but which has engaged a huge 
milieu numbering tens of thousands of people from all parts of 
the world. I find it painful to admit that I can only state the matter 
in such non-art terms. I look at a work of modern art thoughtfully, 
but I expect almost nothing from it. It gives me a few winking signals 
to wait. It mumbles something about the future and that it ought to 
be taken on trust because, though it cannot speak yet, it will some 
day. I stand before it and think — not about the picture itself for 
that means nothing to me but about the times which have produced 
it, our times of preparation. I stand looking at it with annoyance: 
Iam angry that it is no longer what I was accustomed to regard as 
painting and that it makes obscure allusions to some future coming. 
The most irritating thing is that I might be wrong and the picture 
right. For the second time in my life I have to ask myself how much 
I count for in the face of the new and whether my resistance does 
not come from being behind the times. Contemporary painting mangles 
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me like a piece of underwear; it saps my belief in myself. For 
Heaven’s sake! I muster my arguments: laboratory of new forms, al] 
this will find its way into architecture, will be part of interior deco- 
ration, in fact fabrics just like these canvases are already being pro- 
duced, so there’s no need to worry, you must only learn to lIcok... 

I once had the misfortune to let drop a few remarks in this vein 
in the presence of several artists — to their disgust. My tactlessness 
lay in daring to suggest that they should enter inte partnership with 
architecture. They pronounced this word contemptuously to show how 
deeply I had wounded their feelings; I was left speechless. I had 
always thought that architecture was a heaven-sent opportunity for 
a painter. If I were a painter I should dream of ceilings and walls; 
but with them it was quite the reverse and I had goofed; they want 
to be philosophers of canvas. 

It is a very delicate question. There is in fact no room in art for 
discussion —- there are only different types of imagination. What am 
I trying to prove to them? That I don’t like their painting? They 
could acknowledge that with a tolerant smile. Each new style in 
painting during the last century has been greeted with loathing. It is 
not that I have no arguments; I have, but I am not sure of them. 
I know their arguments too. But I am not sure of them either. I find 
now with increasing frequency that I lack any opinion on questions 
of art, that I find no argument convincing. I find with increasing fre- 
quency that I am sure only of what I have done myself and then 
only in the sense that, since I have done that, presumably I could not 
have done anything else. This is the line I must take with others. This 








is a measure of respect; it easy to respect Titian but this is not a res- | 


pect for art. A respect for art means respecting the artist’s risks, and 
even those of his hopes which are not fulfilled; unqualified approval 
should be given to a certain initiative regardless of its success. 

If you really want to find your attitude to the new art you must 
define your own method of approach. My advice: 

See as much of it as possible. Look, observe and compare. Build 
up a steady relation with modern art. 

Don’t for a minute lose contact with the old art. This will be your 
haven of safety in the storms and shifting winds. Without it you will 
lose your criteriums and values. Keep on looking at the old masters! 

While you are fraternizing with modern art keep your views to 
yourself. Do not air them or at any rate don’t let yourself get drawn 
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into discussion. That is when the greatest nonsense is spoken for in | 


discussion we defend our positions instead of searching for the truth. 
Do not try to reason too closely or think logically. We get nearest 
to the truth in moments of mental vertigo, when something is think- 
ing in us and not when we ourselves are thinking. 
It is best to learn in silence, keeping one’s own counsel. Do not 
put your views at the mercy of the polemicists — contemplate — gain 
experience. 
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When you have been doing this for some time there will come 
a day, apparently no different from any other, when you will sud- 
denly look and see. What has worn you out by its uncommunicative- 
ness will suddenly become startingly clear. And what a relief that will 
be: the new art will have opened its arms to you, nothing will then 
separate you; the years of training will not have been in vain... You 
will fall asleep happy and wake up to find that what yesterday was 
the new art is now outworn and out-of-date; the artists are off on 
anew quest and you must start all over again. 


* 


I am told people once considered art to be one of the purest things 
in life and honoured the artists as saints. In our age it is science which 
is so honoured. Artists are not much appreciated now; too many things 
have been achieved in which they had no part; they still find pur- 
chasers but they no longer attract a following of the faithful. I do 
not know what lies at the bottom of all this. Perhaps it is that we 
are living through a period of pressure from the blind forces of na- 
ture which mankind is struggling to hold at bay with the help of 
science and technology, expecting none from art. The artists realize 
their lack of importance; but they find it quite possible to get used 
to it, particularly as there are many other things which are not well. 
Mistakes are made in art but there are no victims in consequence; in 
other fields mistakes end with the digging of mass graves. An artist 
can destroy only himself and if he threatens anybody it is only by 
appeals to the conscience. At the same time he himself is oppressed 
by a great fear of losing his way in a muddled and uncertain world 
which has so little to hold against him and which despite, or even 
because of, that, looks at him suspiciously. 

“I did what I could”, said a painter at his vernisage. “God too was 
only successful with horses and spring.” 


Translated by Barbara Przestepska 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Jan Parandowski | 


The celebration of the anniversaries of great writers has become 
a standard feature of our culture; it has its own ritual which, as 
every ritual, tends to degenerate in time into a dead routine. This 
is particularly noticeable in the case of writers from the remote past, 
whose reputation rests more on scholarly studies about them than any 


eager reading of their work. But when the anniversary day arrives, | 


illuminated by a name which lasts in our memory and constantly 
renews its appeal, this ritual changes at once into a display of genuine 
and warm feelings. Today’s ceremony is of this sort. 

I still have vivid memories of the moment when I heard for the 
first time the name of Tagore — or Thakur, as it sounded, in its orig- 
inal pronunciation given by the well-known Indian scholar, Pr- 
fessor Andrzej Gawrofski, who led me into the secrets of Sanskrit. 
Andrzej Gawronski was among the first Rabindranath enthusiasts in 
Poland; he translated his works, and discussed him in lectures and 
private conversations as early as 1913. The fame of the Indian poet 
was just beginning to spread to Europe: the English edition of Gitan- 
jali had burst upon the literary world, and a few months later the poet 
received the Nobel prize. 


“In those days I came to the ancient world of India along a path 
followed by many of my contemporaries — the study of the great 
Indian literature of antiquity. What did we know about India? What 
did we want to know? Above all what was contained in the Vedas, the 
Upanishads, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. This soil was being 
explored by many translators, philosophers, historians of literature 
and religion, and writers in Poland. But it was not a purely Polish 
phenomenon — the same thing was happening throughout Europe 
Admiration for Indian thought, poetry and art was great and uni- 
versal. In our imagination India was still a land of legend, a land a 
the past — only what was ancient seemed important; nobody knew 
about life in modern India; nobody listened to its echoes except o 
those occasions when the press brought reports of unrest and disturb 
ances shaking this huge country of hundreds of millions of people 
But the papers would soon be put aside to return to the Vedas and 
the Mahabharata. 

And then we heard the voice of a poet of our times, a poet wh0 
had undoubtedly grown out of the great traditions of India, but wh? 
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lived among us and spoke about his people not as if they belonged 
to some legendary past but were creatures of the same dawns and 
dusks which measure our days. 

“The Mother”, in the words of the National Anthem: 


Richly watered, richly fruited, 
Cool with the winds of the South, 
Dark with the crops of the harvest 


seemed in his poems to send us a greeting, so inviting was the sweet- 
ness of their tone, so brilliant their imagery, and so wide the range 
of vision; we sensed in his poetry something akin to our great Ro- 
mantics. No wonder that two of our best poets, Jan Kasprowicz and 
Leopold Staff, immediately succumbed to this poetry and remained 
faithful to it to the end of their lives, with new translations appearing 
over the years. 

Soon after our first sight of Rabindranath our literary field of 
vision was clouded by the first world war; it lasted long enough for 
us to lose track of a writer whom we had barely glimpsed. A new 
era had begun and the world of the 1900s’ seemed already buried in 
the past. Tagore himself was over fifty, an age when many a writer 
becomes isolated, a barrier of strangeness and coolness between him 
and the rising generation. And what a generation that was! After 
1918 there appeared in Europe a whole host of writers eager to con- 
quer the literary world and overthrow its deities. In all countries, Po- 
land being no exception, a crop of young artists — poets, novelists, 
playwrights — without respect or pity for their elders sprang up 
almost overnight. 

But, typically enough, in 1918, new translations of Rabindranath 
began to appear immediately after the war, followed by studies and 
critical essays testifying to the steadily increasing interest in his work. 
This was even richer than before, for the tragedy of Europe, which 
he had felt very deeply, armed him against the fanatics of nationalism, 
and the folly of military might and conquest. If his stand against the 
latter gained for him universal admiration, what he said about na- 
tionalism aroused sharp protests. The Home and the World, written at 
that time, is well-known in Poland from several printings. It is a mov- 
ing picture of the spiritual dilemma of two high-minded people on 
the brink of India’s turbulent struggle for independence, into whose 
storms their lives are eventually plunged. 

The novel is a trialogue — the diary of the three main characters, 
one of whom, Sanhip, stands for ruthlessness and all its consequences 
to individual morality; the others two characters are a married couple 
whose happiness, hitherto unshaken, is nearing disaster, and finally 
collapses with the sudden death of the husband. Like the other nov- 
els (for example Gora, which sharply illustrates the caste problem) 
The Home and the World provides a picture of modern India that the 
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world did not know and was not interested to know, still under the 
spell of the great past and content with the superficial descriptions 
supplied by European writers, like Kipling, who had never fathomed 
the secrets of the Indian soul. 

Although very warmly received, highly prized and widely read, 
Rabindranath Tagore has come to us only in fragments, whose trans- 
lations do not always do him justice; he deserves a new and fuller 
edition of his works. 

The body of his work is truly enormous: several dozen collections 
of poems, about a hundred short stories, a dozen novels, scores of 
plays. Unfortunately we know little of Rabindranath’s stage works; 
there has been the odd productions of Post Office and Chitra in exper- 
imental theatres or at special evenings, soon forgotten; but even the 
titles of many others of his plays are unknown. And yet his is a thea- 
tre of great poetic feeling — with all the lyricism of the rest of his 
writing. 

This lyricism has always been the main quality of his works, and 
he never abandoned it from the beginning of his literary career to the 
end of his life. His lyrics have become part of Indian life; his songs, 
of which he wrote and set to music more than two thousand, are today 
sung all over Bengal; only there, sung in their original tongue can 
their full beauty be heard and grasped. We know how melancholy is 
that recurrent phrase about poetry not travelling: is not that our own 
predicament, the fate of our great national poetry which has made 
its way painfully into the world through weak and misleading trans- 
lations? Rabindranath Tagore tried to offset, at least in some part, 
the danger of inaccurate translations by himself translating some of 
his own poetry into English. His translations can be regarded as orig- 
inals since the poet tried to recreate in English his thoughts and his 
vision, keeping before him the sounds and syntax of the language with 
which he had been familiar since his childhood. And in this form his 
poetry reached the world. 

The spirit of these poems, their unusual character and strong indi- 
viduality were unmistakable, though critics with a passion for trac- 
ing influences and borrowings did not omit to point to the English 
poets, in particular Shelley. But this is absurd; Rabindranath Tagore 
does not owe them anything. His vision of the world, his feeling for 
nature, his ideas about human fate and its dependence on superior 
powers are as much his as the blood of his ancestors and the substance 
of the splendid ancient culture of India; it is with this that he over- 
powered us. 

He was not a man for whom writing was an end in itself; his liter- 
ary work was only one of his mediums, one of the expressions of his 
creative and fertile mind. He always wanted to put his ideas into 
practice, to graft them onto life and take pleasure in their growth and 
flowering. Sixty years ago, in 1901, he founded at Santiniketan 
a school whose aims he described as follows: “to educate men, who 
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were able to be masters of themselves, loved life, and in their actions 
would draw strength and inspiration from the culture of their nation.” 
Santiniketan was a kind of children’s republic, a republic of knowl- 
edge, character, purposeful living, respect and neighbourly love. 
Twenty years later, the university into which the school developed 
became a meeting place not only for young people from various parts 
of India but also from China, Burma, Iran and Malaya; it became 
a symbol of the brotherhood of nations so dear to his heart. 

His name, personality and work became as much part of the intel- 
lectual life of Europe and America as of Asia. There were countless 
pictures of the poet with his hair flowing down to his shoulders and 
his long, luxurious beard; his apostle’s face, so different from all the 
others on the literary scene, was engraved on the memory of several 
generations; compared with that face any other, however famous its 
owner, seemed banal and mediocre. Rabindranath’s face was known 
not only from portraits and photographs, from the cinema and illus- 
strated magazines; many saw him in person lecture in almost all the 
capitals of the world. 

Rabindranath travelled a lot. While still in his youth he wrote: 
“I can no longer stay under the roof, and my house is no longer my 
home, for the eternal Stranger beckons to me from the road.” He was 
called by the eternal Stranger, by the seemingly strange world, peo- 
pled by men of different races and languages, with apparently nothing 
in common and yet so deeply similar — just human beings. He was 
driven to them not by curiosity, but by the need for a world of brot- 
herhood. He was received with enthusiasm everywhere; he delivered 
lectures and speeches, and then his words, ideas, and the voice of his 
heart provided an unusual accompaniment to this unusual figure. The 
outstanding features of his written work — sincerity, nobility, purity, 
loftiness, truth, his deep answerving truth — rose as he spoke into 
a call for the brotherhood of man, of all men throughout the globe, 
a call for the dignity of man, for his greatness. So spoke humanism 
in the mouth of a representatire of an ancient culture which had 
proclaimed its ideals many centuries before the dawn of European 
civilization. 

In the last period of his life the aged poet devoted himself to 
anew art — painting. This was no passing whim, but a labour of 
many years of strenuous work resulting in several hundred paintings. 
Even in reproduction, they provide a profound experience. Suddenly 
we are given a glimpse of the unknown corners of his soul and its 
strange and haunting visions. Previously his spirit had spoken at 
a remove of more or less faithful translations which was like looking 
at landscapes through a clouded and cracked window pane which 
cannot give a true reflection of light; but standing in front of Ra- 
bindranath’s paintings we seem to be face to face with him and to be 
a the impressions, thoughts, desires and dreams passing through 
is soul. 
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In the introduction to the collected edition of his works Rabin. 


dranath Tagore wrote: “I loved the world and paid my homage to | 


greatness; I longed for freedom and believed in man’s truth.” This 
faith was deeply wounded twice — by the first and the second world 


war. Towards the end of his life he listened with bitterness to ghastly | 


reports of the cruelties daily perpetrated on every front and in every 
country; he listened and saw them in his sensitive imagination. He 
did not see the end of the war, nor did he see the moment when his 
native land regained the independence that he had dreamed about 
and fought for all his life. But even in the bleakest hours he did not 
lose faith in man’s truth. 

We believe, as Rabindranath Tagore believed, that this truth, the 
most precious of threads spun over thousands of years by the thoughts 
and words of saints, sages, poets — the sculptors of souls, will triumph 
despite all that violates, oppresses and destroys it. 


Translated by Krzysztof Klinger 
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ABOUT JULIAN STRYJKOWSKI! 


Out of Julian Stryjkowski’s three books published since the war, 
Voices in the Dark (1956) is undoubtedly his major work. It is also 
his best. 

The Race to Fragala (1951), despite the ingenuity of its narrative 
style, was really a roman @ thése, a literary region full of artistic 
dangers however worthy the writer’s case and however honest his 
ambitions. In a volume of reminiscences and short stories entitled 
Farewell to Italy (1956), Stryjkowski himself restates this thesis of 
his Italian novel about people whom poverty rouses to action. “I am 
obsessed ‘si parva cum magnis comparare licet’, with a picture of the 
misery and fear of starvation not of single man as in Hamsun but 
of whole communities. As a child in a remote Carpathian village, and 
later, after my parents had moved to a nearby town, I myself saw 
misery and fear of starvation, the deadening fear of hopeless situati- 
ons. Hence my determination to show how human consciousness, 
organized and guided, can muster people to fight for life, sowing the 
seeds of victory, a victory that can only be won at the cost of heavy 
sacrifice.” The rebels of Melissa, called Rocca di Zolfo in Race to 
Fragala, are deluded that they have found a solution to their drama 
and that they can change the world. In contrast, the moral inflexibility 
of Rabbi Toywie, the protagonist of Voices in the Dark, gives him 
a heroic dimension. He has no illusions that there is an answer to 
every question. What is man’s end? “For us a question of this sort 
does not exist. The Talmud’s answer would be tayku: the question will 
remain unanswered, and there are many, many questions of this sort.” 
The Race to Fragala treats men and their affairs in a style reminiscent 
of literary journalism; Voices in the Dark is a complete and polished 
work of art. Stryjkowski still has a whole literary future ahead of 
him. Short stories recently published in the weekly Nowa Kultura 
show that he is still developing, but Voices in the Dark must be 
regarded as the book of his life, the sort that can only be written 
once in a lifetime. 
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A story of Jewish life in a small Polish town, Voices in the Dark, 
is also a picture of Stryjkowski’s own childhood in that Jewish com- 
munity, which man’s cruelty reduced to a ghost world, surviving only 
in the memories of those few who escaped the holocaust. And yet 
Voices in the Dark is not merely a historical panorama of Jewish 
customs and morals; the writer is concerned with the ethos of the 
Jewish community; in it he seeks an idiom that can be used to 
express human problems of a general and universal nature. Voices 
in the Dark is a drama arising out of man’s membership in his own 
community. Communal ties weigh heavily on the fate of each of 
Stryjkowski’s characters, who both want and do not want to belong 
to their community. They are entangled in an unavoidable human 
relationship which, for a variety of reasons, is intolerable and 
unacceptable. Should they sever the ties with their community or 
should they remain faithful to it? This is the question most of the 
characters ask themselves. But what makes this choice particularly 
poignant is that we all know what is going to happen to this com- 
munity — we have seen the terrible dénouement of their drama 
monstrously imposed on them by forces beyond their control. The 
apocalypse came true. Siryjkowski has perpetuated the world as it 
existed before the apocalypse, and has done it with sympathy and 
understanding. 


The ethos underlying Stryjkowski’s vision of the world is a rich 
one and through it everything that is human can be expressed. The 
philosophical and moral debates of our contemporary world are 
reflected in the moral attitudes of Stryjkowski’s characters. Rabbi 
Toywie stands for a heroic ethic closest to Albert Camus’ moral 
philosophy. (Not that Stryjkowski is indebted to Camus since he 
wrote his novel in 1945). Toywie does not recognize any compromise: 
“If you should all sell yourselves, you and you and you, and the 
entire town against me alone, you would break your teeth on me.” 
“Just as wine was unfit for the mouth of a Jew if drunk from a vessel 
contaminated by the touch of an impure hand, just as the mezuzah, 
whose every word is sacred, is contaminated when touched by an 
impious hand, so also truth is contaminated when it comes from an 
impure source.” Toywie’s own wife calls him ‘the policeman of God’. 

The Rabbi from Glogéw and his daughter Pesia represent a con- 
trasting type of wisdom. They cultivate judicious tolerance, sensible 
compromise and a philosophical reconcilliation with the world. “How 
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can a man be deaf to everything but his own conscience? This means 
groping in the dark. This means t ohave nothing in one’s life to lose.” 
“A man is allowed to do everything to save his life. There is no sin 
in that.” 

The spiritual culture of the Jewish community in Stryjkowski’s 
Voices in the Dark is one aspect of the spiritual culture of the con- 
temporary world. There is more to this finoe book than the exoticism 
of the Jewish way of life, which is all that some Polish critics have 
found. 

Voices in the Dark is a unique work of its kind, and Julian Stryj- 
kowski is a writer who has only just reached his literary maturity. 
In his latest short stories the writer tries to define his attitude towards 
the contemporary world. I am sure that in book form they will be 
a literary event — and not only in Poland. From this volume, soon 
to be printed, comes the story Ajeleth. 











AJELETH 


Julian Stryjkowski 


It had dried out after breakfast, though after the night’s rain the 
road still gleamed with pools of water. 

August this year was exceptional. The country’s normally stable 
weather was interrupted by several nights of thunder and lightning. 
When the farther’s ghost appeared on the third gallery of the walls of 
the Lovrjenac fortress the performance of Hamlet was stopped. The 
natural setting of the medieval courtyard was enhanced by the natural 
effects of clouds and lightning. Streams of water cascaded down the 
steps hewn in the steep rock; the dark sea below reflected the sudden- 
ly silver sky. The rain pattered on the stone. Drenched tails, trippers’ 
windcheaters, ladies gowns, brought here from all over the world, 
dashed for shelter. The narrow, winding staircase, which before the 
play was lit by pages holding crackling torches, rang with the laughter 
and curses of a dark throng. 

But after breakfast it had dried out and the “Putnik” coach drove 
them all into the mountains. The road corkscrewing up the white rocks 
was still black from the rain; by the edge of the drop the tires left 
the imprint of their frieze; the road was still very slippery. 

Each bend, increasingly menacing, though not as menacing as he 
had imagined in his childhood, reading about knife fights in Monte 
negro, announced by a warning note of the horn, turned over a new 
page in the scenery; the Gulf of Kator seemed to be spinning, with 
one inlet after another cutting into the moonlike landscape. As long 
as a small church could be seen perched on a tongue of land, peace- 
ful and homely, like those in the villages of prosperous countries, the 
conversation was lively, but when this source of unconscious reassur- 
ance for everybody vanished behind the rock face, silence fell imme- 
diately. Their faces grimaced in uncertain smiles, women less, men 
more, as if they were passengers in a plane who realize that under 
the deck there is nothing. Ajeleth too turned her face away from the 
window. The red spire of the church drew her glance back like 
a magnet, and Adam could no longer see her eyes, the eyes of Ra- 
chela, her mother, who perished in the sea. He had only learned about 
her suicide when he left the prison after it had been bombed by Nazi 
planes. He recognized Ajeleth from her slightly bulging green eyes 
with elongated blueish corners slanting up towards her temples. She 
was returning from the beach in a yellow frock and red scarf on her 
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head. At once he spoke to her in her own tongue. She did not seem 
surprised as if she expected everybody to know the language of the 
Bible. 


“What a meeting! You’re so like your mother!” 
“Oh”! she said with a shake of her head. 
“It’s a dream! A dream of twenty-five years ago.” 


He led her to a little square with palms and benches, high above 
the sea. “Speak, speak, tell me your story. I haven’t used your lan- 
guage for twenty five years. How long are you here for?” 
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The bus turned sharply. They both sat in the back, the swaying 
heads of the passengers obscuring the glass pane behind the driver's 
seat. On their left they saw only the drop and the twisting road falling 
away beneath. A stone dislodged by one of the wheels started to fall 
into the gulf. Adam screened her eyes, but he drew his hand away 
when he felt her eyelashes fluttering; it reminded him of the five-year. 
old Mitya. Adam used to cover his eyes, when they played hide and 
seek with Mitya’s mother. Klava chased away Zmiey who barked and 
begged to be allowed to take part in the game. Zmiey was a trained 
Alsatian. On Klava’s order of “Prigay, Zmiey, prigay!” he would go 
into his star turn; it was hard to believe that it was possible. It was 
a trick taught army dogs. His hind legs gaining a fraction of a second’s 
purchase, he would pull himself up on a bare wall, his forelegs 
shooting upwards, against all logic, doing the impossible — with every 
split second defying a fall or a slip; and then with one splendid leap 
he would heave himself over the top of the wall. The Alsatian filled 
Adam with a feeling of security and confidence in the final victory. 
Yes, discipline — that was the thing. 


“Training, that’s what it is,” Klava used to say. “My Grisha taught 
him that before he went into the army.” 


“Discipline can accomplish anything,” replied Adam. “It recognizes 
no obstacles.” 


“I managed to send him a photograph of Mitya with the dog. But 
I don’t know whether he got it before the Germans killed him some- 
where near Kharkov.” 


“Our armies suffered a great defeat there,” said Adam. 

“It doesn’t make it easier for me.” 

“It’s the twenty-third bend,” said Ajeleth. “How d’you feel?” 

Past the turn, the coach’s horn sounded. Those in front passed back 
the news that a donkey had blocked the completely empty road. 

“Chamor,” said Ajeleth. 


Rachela had pronounced this word in the same tone of voice when 
he quarrelled with Uriel, the leader of the group. 


“You know that I don’t like him, why d’you keep quarrelling with 
him?” Rachela would reproach him. 


“He is just a stupid lout!” he would reply. 


Uriel used to shadow them when they strolled down to the river 
with Rachela. Those August evenings on the river, black with reed 
thickets, were the most heart-rending. Staring at the huge coppery 
moon, as if she was praying to it, Rachela would sing softly. He could 
hold her hand. There was a choking emptiness around them; with 
only Ajeleth’s luminous, slightly bulging green eyes with elon- 
gated blueish corners slanting towards her temples. 
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Omrim jesz ahawah baolam, 
Mah zoth ahawah? 

“They say there is love in the world, 
What is love?” 


He felt as if he was shrinking when she put her head gently on 
his arm trembling from the chill of the river. But it was bound to 
come to an end. After a spell of work on a Ruthenian peasant’s land, 
where they learned how to spread manure, Rachela left with the 
group. Adam stayed. Their last night they danced away in the open. 
They danced the horra. Adam did not dance, and Rachela left the 
circle to have a final decisive talk with him. Adam listened to her, 
leaning against a tree. 

“Abraham,” she used his Bible name, “come with us. Are you think- 
ing of your studies? Give them up. They won’t be of any use to you. 
Don’t you see what’s happening around us? How they hate us? 

“And there? What’s in store for you there? Unemployment and 
war with the fellaheen. D’you want to be a tool in the hands of the 
English?” 

“What do I care about the English! I’m going there to build my 
own country. You’ve changed your views.” 

“I can’t go any longer. I want to stay here and fight. I want things 
to get better here.” 

“You have to change things in your own home and not in someone 
else’s. You must have your own country first before you start dranging 
things.” 

“My country is here.” 

“Abraham!” she clasped her hands. 

“Rachela!” cried Uriel. He too had left the circle. His closely-set 
eyes sparked with anger. His huge animal-like frame bent over the girl. 

Adam had a letter from Rachela. She implored him to help her 
come back. She could not live there. He was right — there was only 
bitter disappointment and social injustice. Then she married Uriel. 
Uriel’s parents bought a ticket but only for her, so that her child could 
be born in their home. Rachela gave birth to Ajeleth. On the way 
back, just before Haifa, she jumped into the sea. The daughter was 
taken by the ship’s officers to an address pinned to the baby’s pillow. 
For a long time Adam did not know about all this. He was serving 
a sentence for communism. 

“Chamor!” Ajeleth cried enthusiastically and clapped her hands 
like a small girl. “It’s just like our country before the war, when there 
were still plenty of Arabs. Thank God, there are no Arabs or donkeys 
now. Thank God, we lived to see it. We had to wait two thousand 
years.” 

“You waited? You came when everything was ready.” 

“We’re still not ready. We have to work hard. We're building a lot, 
but it'll take time before everything is ready. All of the Negev still 
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looks like this,’ her eyes pointed to the scenery beyond the bus 
windows. 

The steadily unrolling moon-like landscape had now established 
itself; white stones, here and there tufts of dead grass; stones, stones, 
A few plots of land with sparsely growing wheat, looking like small 
yellow handkerchiefs. Stone walls. The white stone walls which begin 
somewhere near Kharkov and keep one company throughout the South 
in their cross-country march to the southern seas. It was over a wall 
like this that Zmiey used to jump. They stole him. Before returning 
to the front Grisha had told Klava to take good care of Mitya and bid 
Zmiey guard the house. But it was the dog that was stolen. Several 
times Klava went to see the dog-catcher, but it was no use. The search 
for Zmiey brought no result. Zmiey, though he was not much more 
than skin and bones, must have gone to the knackers. 

“Don’t cry, Mitya. Zmiey’s gone, Papa’s, gone Adam will go too.” 
Klava gave the child a dumpling fried in oil. The dumpling was stuf- 
fed with offal. It was still dark when she took her place in the queue 
in front of the central “Gastronom” in Lenin Street. The night before 
a rumour had spread that they would be handing out dumplings. But 
no one knew whether they would be with rice or meat. On his way 
home from work Adam stopped to listen to the news from the front. 
The loudspeaker crackled. They were still fighting near Nalchik. Our 
troops had fallen back a little; the German army pushed forward suf- 
fering enormous losses. People listened, not looking at each other. He 
was the only young man in the group. The rest were women and old 
men. They had all stood in the queue for dumplings. When Adam 
came home from the railway station where he had been loading bales 
of cotton, Klava tearfully handed him a povyestka. 

“You’re a Pole. They have no right to take you. I won’t give you 
up. They should be satisfied that I gave them Grisha. That’s enough 
for one woman.” 


Klava kept clutching Adam and would not let him go. Finally she 
held up scrawny little Mitya to the open door of the wagon, right in 
front of his face. 

“Kiss Papa, kiss Papa!” she cried. 

Mitya looked at him with the blue eyes of Grisha in the portrait 
hunging over the nickel bedstead that was heaped high with pillows. 

“Write, Adam, write so I’ll at least know where to send you some 
woollen gloves and a scarf. It’s cold there.” 

At last the heavy doors of the goods train were slid shut. She man- 
aged to squeeze into his hand a thirty-rouble bank note. In his bundle 
he had black bread rusks and some uryuk. The loudspeaker in the 
station was playing a soldier’s song: Davay, brat, zakurim pa adnoy 
as they said their goodbyes, and when the train started to move 
a mighty roar filled the air: Idyot, vayna narodnaya, svyashchennaye 
vayna. It drowned the weeping of the relatives in the station. 
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After a long bumpy stretch the coach braked, coming onto flat 
ground. At first they saw small fields the size of a handkerchief, then 
white stone cottages and finally — as in Genesis — a man. 

“C’est le pays natal de notre grand poéte,” explained a woman 
guide from the Dubrovnik “Putnik”. “Our greatest poet,” she turned 
to the English and Americans jn the party. 

The poet’s house had been frequently whitewashed for the benefit 
of foreigners. Although it was forbidden, the tourists, in spite of the 
disapproving frown of the old whiskered caretaker, the last ruler of 
Montenegro, kept on fingering the table, the inkstand, the quill and 
pillows. 

“We could stay here,” he told Ajeleth, “in any one of these cot- 
tages,” 

“What for?” 

“I want to speak to you alone.” 

“We can talk in the coach. Nobody will understand us.” 

She took him under the arm and they went back to the coach, It 
moved across a plateau polished by the winds from the high moun- 
tains. Higher peaks loomed darkly in the background. But they were 
not going that far. His heart would not stand it. Alejeth pointed with 
her finger to the highest peak and asked the guide its name. “Shall we 
go there?” she inquired. 

“We'll see,” replied Adam. 

The coach swayed a little on the uneven road. 

“What was it you wanted to talk to me about alone?” Ajeleth laid 
her hand on his knee. He brushed her hand with his fingers, and then 
lightly clasped the tips of her fingers and squeezed them gently; sud- 
denly without warning his heart stopped and then swelled. For a mo- 
ment he thought he was going to die. He had no business to be so 
high up. But he would climb that peak with her. A death for a death. 
It could be her revenge for her mother. Did she know how Rachela 
had died? In Cetinje he would take her out for a final decisive talk. 

“Rachel!” Uriel had gone back to the circle dancing the horra, 
holding the girl’s hand. 

“I hate him,” he told Rachela. Thank God, Ajeleth had nothing of 
her father. Though who knows! She even hati Rachela’s fingernails, 
long with large white half-moons, and the same fine hands, uncertain 
of movement. I love her, but I cannot tell her that, since she is already 
climbing the train from which Uriel is waving to her. 

In the station the Poles watched this group of young people, laugh- 
ing and shouting as if they were off on a trip into the country; they 
called to each other in a language which was unlike any they had ever 
heard; children playing at talking in a foreign language, dark boys 
and girls resembling — but not entirely — the parents whom they 
had left behind in their shops. They spoke loudly but without the 
shrillness of those others, whom gentile parents used as bogeymen to 
frighten their children. They laughed, slapped the backs of those who 
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had come to see them off, gesticulated, called to each other by their 
first names, which sounded differently than on the lips of those others. 
They had grown up here, with those others, but they were different, 
a new breed. Strangers smiled at each other. It was a smile for Ajeleth, 
a smile at the sight of freedom. The train started to move. People 
shouted to get on board. Everyone got in, but he remained. From the 
open windows they waved, happily, shouting to the others to go with 
them. All of you must follow us. Rachela looked long at Adam. who 
stood there stooped, his hands in his pockets. There was nobody 
beside him. The others stood in a dense group and waved their hand- 
kerchiefs. The train sung, a joyous singing came floating from the 
open windows. He remained; he had refused to go. Uriel had called 
him a renegade. Theirs were two hostile worlds. It was too late now 
to say: ‘I love you’. Rachela would not leave the train. She was inside 
a rolling ball sped on its way by a lie. He remained. 

“There’s a roaring in my ears as if I were in a plane,” he told 
Ajeleth. 

He noticed that her eyes were frightened. 

“No, I feel quite well. I’ve stopped smoking. I feel much better 
now. Maybe it’s just that I’m not young any more.” 

“You don’t look an old man.” 

“But you could be my daughter.” 

“But I am not.” 

“Ajeleth,” he whispered, and his heart stopped beating again, 
“would you like to know how your name sounds in Polish?” 
“  Ajeleth got up and reached for her bag on the rack. 

“Tell me.” 

“Doe. It sounds very poetic in: Polish.” 

“Here,” she gave him a sandwich. “Perhaps it sounds poetic. But 
I don’t feel it. It’s not for me, I wouldn’t like to live there.” 

“Of course.” 

“It would be horrible for me.” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s a bad, cruel country, where they hate us.” 

“No, child, no. Neither you personally nor all of you. They like you 
for your freedom. Man loves freedom in other men.” 

“Well then, come to us. You'll live with us. We'll love you like 
a father.” “abe 

“Kiss Papa, kiss Papa,” he offerred his deep-furrowed cheek. He 
smiled. What a feeble smile. Man loves freedom in other men. What 
remains after the passage of years? A handful of dust. Some great 
passion. Love. And suddenly I see Rachela in you, not as young as you, 
but more beautiful. Different, yes, different. It is not you. You are you 
and are not you. You flicker before my eyes. 

“Come with me. You'll feel free.” She clung to his arm. “Youll 
do whatever you like, say whatever you like, write whatever you 
like.” 
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“Will I?” he repeated after each sentence. “I'll go with you wher- 
ever you want me to go.” The tree in the year of its death gives its 
finest fruit; the last flicker of the candle... He straightened up 
against the seat. They will love me like a father. I have never wanted 
to be a father. I did not love Rachela, still less Klava. To die without 
once having had a great love? How sad that would be. 
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“You'll see, you'll be happy among us. You'll be a new man. In 
our country people grow ten years younger.” 

“D'you know this song? Omrim jesz ahawah baolam, Mah zoth 
ahawah?” 

“What is love? Old people sing this song; we’ve given it up. We 
know what love is.” 

“You know what love is? Tell me, then.” 

“You’ve loved...” she stopped. 

“Yes, I’ve loved. Very much. When I spoke to you about climbing 
that peak I was afraid that it would be too high for me. But I feel 
very well. I’ve stopped smoking. We shall stay in Cetinje and go into 
the mountains. How many years it is since I roamed about our Czar- 
nohora; Popiwan and Howerla. Ask them the name of the highest 


“I’m going back in a week’s time, you'll come with me.” 

“I'll do whatever you like me to do.” 

“In Cetinje we'll send a telegram to our kibbutz.” 

“Will you let me join your kibbutz?” 

“It’s up to you.” 

“Will you be there always?” 

“I'll go off from time to time to attend festivals and sing, like this 
year.” 

“And what shall I do there?” 

“You'll write. You’ll write about anything you like.” 

“T’ll write about you. About your eyes.” 

“You’re sentimental,” she smiled. 

They were looking for a place to hide from Uriel. Adam brought 
out a few loose sheets of paper from his pocket. His hands were trem- 
bling; he tried to control himself, but he was shaking more and more. 
They ate some soup in the Ruthenian peasant’s cottage, where they 
were trying to learn how to become farmers by spreading manure. 
“Let us give up the shops of our fathers and from a nation of peddlars 
and shopkeepers turn into a nation of peasants working their own 
ancient land on the Jordan. There we shall straighten up the backs 
bent by slavery. There we shall become a nation.” Adam, however, 
did not write about that, but about love. 

“It’s beautiful”, said Rachela, raising towards him the eyes of 
a lost doe, “it's beautiful, Abraham. It’s full of feeling. I would never 
have thought that you could say such beautiful things.” 

Adam stopped reading. He crumpled the sheet of paper and put 
it back into his pocket. 

“Oh, no!” he contradicted her, “I’m crude really. I’m afraid... yes.” 

“We're hard. Our young people are hard, our country requires 
strength. We’re a generation of builders,” said Ajeleth. 

“Good Lord!” he cried. “You too!” 

“When you come you’ll see how we are building.” 

“Yes, yes.” 
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“At home every scrap of land... At home every scrap of land... At 
home every scrap of land..,.” 

He stared at the moon-like landscape which was coming to an end. 
The coach swayed gently — they were coming into the town. 


A sprawling, unplanned square with two streets leading off it — 
like a pair of trousers. Two or three one-storey houses, probably the 
largest buildings in the place, bulging with wide gates for carts on 
market days — much like any small town in Galicia. 

In the museum of the former capital of a former monarchy all 
fell in love with the beautiful Helen, daughter of the monarch, who 
became the Queen of Italy, wife of Emmanuel. They sighed at her 
portrait on the walls. Was it worth chopping off the magnificent 
crowns for a threadbare republic which brought no good to anybody? 

“No, it was not worth it.” 

Then tired, they sat down under a tree at a laid table like the bib- 
lical angels. They ate roast mutton and washed it down with Slo- 
vence wine and Turkish coffee, while cows came up to the hotel with 
the only restaurant in the former capital of a former monarchy and 
nibbled at the grass. Through a window in the post-office the tourists 
were wistfully watched by a girl, much as they would be watched 
anywhere else in the world. On the road workers were laying stones, 
much as they would lay them anywhere else in the world. They only 
moved more slowly. There was nowhere to hurry. There was no sta- 
tion, no railway track, no means of communication with the world. 
The small town, squeezed among the mountains on a high plateau, was 
cut off from the rest of the world. People, like water, fill every crevice 
in every part of the world. 

“Ajeleth, wouldn’t you like to stay in this strange forgotten town?” 

“It would be horrible!” 

“Your mother came from a small town like this; so do I. You get 
to love them. With you I could spend the remaining few years of my 
life here.” 

“Don’t talk like that.” 

“Please, let’s stay here a day or two, and then climb that mountain. 
After that I’ll go wherever you like. I feel well here. I can breathe 
with comfort, as if I’ve lost ten years.” 

She nodded her head. 

The coach left before evening. It took all the tourists, only the 
two of them were left behind. They stayed in the hotel. A maid 
brought them a wash basin and a white porcelain jug with water. She 
was Italian. He could tell from the way she made the bed: at it’s 
head she folded the edge of the bedspread and the eiderdown into 
a triangle. When she had gone, he knocked on the wall of Ajeleth’s 
room. She knocked back. He started to tap out words in the prison 
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alphabet. She rapped back without any order or sense. She understood 
nothing and she laughed. He could have rapped out: ‘I love you’. But 
he did not. He heard the creaking of her footsteps on the loose boards 
in the corridor. He leaped forward to open the door. She entered 
looking different in a white dress with short sleeves and a square 
neck. In both hands she carried huge violet peaches which she had 
bought in Dubrovnik. 

“I’ve come to kiss you good-night.” 

“Lovely peaches,” Adam spread his arms. 

“You have a nice room. But I don’t like this lamp.” 

“Neither do I.” 

“Aren’t you cold?” she asked, pointing to the’ open window. 

“It must be cold down by the river.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Let’s pull up our armchairs to the window and sit down. We'll 
look at this large August moon and pretend that the darkness below 
is a river. Alright?” 

“We can’t sit like this long; we’ve got to get up dirty: tomorrow.” 

“Never mind about tomorrow. Let’s hold on to this evening, let’s 
hold on to this night. Sit beside me and sing like your mother used 
to.” 

“You’re always comparing me with my mother. What was she 
like?” 

“She is beautiful and young. Put the peaches on the table and sit 
beside me.” 

Ajeleth put the peaches on the table and sat down. beside Adam. 

“And now sing. Rachela had a pleasant voice.” Adam begun to 
hum: 

“Omrim jesz ahawah baolam, 

“Ma zoth awahow?” 

Ajeleth remained silent. 

“Sing,” urged Adam. 

“I shan’t sing this,” she made as if she meant to get up. 

Adam stopped her, holding her by the wrist. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Stop comparing me all the time with my mother. We don’t want 
to be like our parents.” 

“But child!” 

“I didn’t know my mother and I don’t care about her.” 

“Yes? Why then, d’you want me to go to your country?” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“I don’t know your country and I don’t care about it.” 

“That’s something quite different.” 

“If I do go it’ll be only because of you. It depends on you.” 
“Then you don’t think of my land as yours?” 

“No.” 

“And for a while I thought you did. Which is your country?” 
“My language is my country.” 
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Ajeleth 


“Isn’t your language the one you use when speaking with me?” 

“My language is the one I write in. One can speak many 

ages.” 

“Haven’t they ever told you: ‘Write only for Jews?” 

“Don’t ask me such questions. For me all questions are dead.” 

“All except one?” 

“Except which, Ajeleth?,” Adam turned a white face towards her. 
“What d’you mean?” 

Ajeleth did not reply. : 

“When I saw you, when I realized that it is you... you... Yes, it’s 
you, Ajeleth. Nothing else matters to me. I don’t want anything more 
in life. I want to be with you as long as it’s possible.” 

Ajeleth remained silent. 

“Say something. Everything depends on that.” 

“I’m sorry for you.” 

“Ajeleth!” 

“T’ll sing for you,” she hummed for while, wordlessly as if tuning 
some instrument. He recognized the melody. A holiday, the year’s only 
joyful holiday. The panes of the temple, moist with breathing, tremble 
from the singing, candles in the candlesticks flicker, copper lamps 
dance on the ceiling... Shining coats, wrinkled foreheads, silver beards, 
lowered eyelids, parchment-like hands thrown up to the sky; a dance 
of victory; masks of painted cardboard, shirts worn outside trousers, 
a surtout turned inside out, a furlined coat with the hair on the out- 
side; screams of girls taking shelter in the gateways, giggles in the 
dark, seething streets. The year’s only rejoicing. The Jewish carnival. 

“Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this song unto the 
Lord: 

Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea: his 
chosen capitains also are drowned in the Red Sea. 

The depths have covered them: they sank into the bottom as 
a stone.” 

“And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in 
her hand; and all the women went out after her with timbrels and 
with dances,” recited Adam. 

“And Mariam answered them: 

Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously: the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 

“You remember,” cried Ajeleth, “you still remember!” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“This is our history.” 

“Leave history alone. Let it move on without us. At least today. 
Let’s hold on to this evening, this night.” 

“This song was sung by our soldiers. After so many thousands of 
years. We had avenged our Egyptian bondage. It’s impossible for you 
not to feel this.” 

“You can remember so far back?” 
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“We went mad with joy when our troops returned in triumph. 
Didn’t you feel that, then?” 

“We went mad when the tanks captured in the desert were parad- 
ing through the streets.” 

“The Pharach’s chariots.” 

“We’re a nation of soldiers, as in the Bible. We’re different. Don't 
compare me with my mother. We don’t want to be like our parents.” 

“There’s no fear of that as long as you’re young. The resemblance 
comes later. But it’s inevitable. I too didn’t want to be like my father.” 

“We’re like our ancestors in the Bible.” 

“Perhaps. Do you know the Bible well? Do the others think like 
you?” 

“This is what I think.” 

“Your freedom is sad, and your victory is sad.” 

“Renegade.” 

“I’ve already been called that once.” 

“You know our ancient saying: ‘The air of Israel makes one wise” 
I shan’t give up your soul.” 

“This is not how I imagined our stay in this forgotten town. What 
can I expect there, in your country?” 

“Are you afraid?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid.” 

“Of what?” 

“I placed all my hopes in you.” 

“Have you lost them?” 

Adam sighed heavily and took a deep breath. There was a roaring 
in his ears and they were pierced by a sharp twinge of pain, like in 
a descending plane. 

He felt his face. It was wet. He grew smaller, he shrank as that 
time when Rachela put her head on his shoulder when she sang by 
the river staring at the moon as if she were praying to it. I looked 
for her in her home town. I did not find the river. It was not there, 
it had disappeared. Time drank up the river. But you are young and 
beautiful. You want the biblical times to return, but in fact you belong 
to a definite epoch, to a definite formation. I long ago experienced 
what is just starting for you. I have already been where you are going. 
I have learnt that man is not even the master of his own fate, and 
you want to be masters of the whole world. You all want that: everyone 
and everywhere. You, Ajeleth, are a daughter of your time. Apparent 
strangers from all the corners of the world, you march towards each 
other as enemies. And for a while I thought that I would be able to 
save myself. I bridged the long years between Rachela and you. All 
questions are dead. The only question too. Time has drunk up the 
river. And you are eternally young and beautiful. For a moment 
I thought that salvation was possible. I met you. What a meeting! 
Klava too met me, lice-ridden, in an Asiatic street among a crowd of 
solemn and indifferent Uzbeks. I did not want to meet Klava. I could 
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not love her. I met her, because we are not masters of our own fate. 
You think you are going in the direction you have chosen. You are 
filled with hope like the fruit of a pomegranate-tree. But you are 
going to meet Mitya. 

“You owe me a reply.” 

“I escaped here and found you. I thought that you wouldn’t ask 
questions. Here, in this forgotten town, under the light of the August 
moon, by the dark waters of a vanished river.” 

“Poetry.” 

“Ajeleth, don’t go away. This is my last talk.” 

“I know everything now.” 

“You move about the room like a stranger. Mitya is looking at 
you. And you just want to fly away from here. You'll return to your 
Poland unless they kill you first, like Grisha, and leave me with 
Mitya.” 

“You want me to wait for the Germans?” 
> “Let them come. What’ll they do to me? Germans too are only 

le.” 
aeeDut it was Germans who killed Grisha, your father and grand- 
father.” 

“What is dead won’t be brought to life again.” 

“D’you understand what you’re saying?” 

“Understand! Understand! I’m sick of understanding. My God, my 
God.” 

“You know everything?” he took her hand in both of his. “Silly 
child.” And I would like to live a little longer. Know nothing, not 
remember Rachela, her death, Klava and her loneliness. It’s hopeless. 
I did not know how to live when I was young, will I be able to hold 
on to a ray of hope when I am old? Everything flows together in the 
blood; you cannot separate desire from love, from a beautiful picture of 
the world. When one of them goes sour the other dies. My defeat 
begun with Klava. And immediately cracks appeared in my picture of 
the world; the deeper they reached the less noticeable they were on 
the surface. What is love? My mirror is broken. My defeat on the 
Red Sea. Even Zmiey jumping over the wall was an illusion. How 
badly I wanted to delude myself! How deeply I hid from myself the 
cracks on my picture of the world. Klava, if she could speak, would 
say that I depended on faith and not on training, or at least ex- 
perience which is part of training. 

“You’re going to come in for a lot trouble”, Klava used to 
warn me. 

“I’m in a country where no harm can come to me.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Yes, now you know everything,” Ajeleth took her hand away. 
“And d’you know why your mother died?” 

“Because of me.” 

“Because of you?” 
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“She died when.I was born. She died in childbirth.” 
“Oh td 

“Didn’t you know that?” 

“She died because of me.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Because I didn’t tell her that I loved her.” 

“Why didn’t you tell her that you loved her?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t know.” 

“I don't understand. I can’t understand.” 

“And so my whole life has passed.” 

“Didn’t you ever fall in love after that?” 

“Oh, yes! I fell in love. How could I help falling in love?” 

“But that was the great love of your life?” 

“Of course. What else could it have been?” 

“Was my mother very beautiful?” 

“Just like you.” 

“Was she very wise?” 

“Just like you.” 

“Was she good?” 

“Just like you.” 

“Are you poking fun at me?” 

“I’m serious.” 

“Pity, I didn’t know her. I would like to visit her grave.” 
“Where?” 

“There, in your town.” 

“I was there not long ago. All the graves are destroyed. Neither 
the living nor the dead are there. My town lies outside the frontiers 
of my country. I must tell you about it. After twenty five years I re- 
turned to my home town. The town had shrunk, dried up like a lem- 
on. Dirty, small streets. I rushed to the river. There was no river. 
Then I ran to my house. The same courtyard with the same dilapidated 
buildings round it, the same squalid corridor, smaller than usual; in 
a minute my mother will come out and say: ‘You’ve again milked 
the hospital goat! Any time there are a few urchins about, you're 
bound to be among them! What will you grow into?’ I knocked, the 
door opened and out came an elderly woman in untidy, crumpled 
apron with a swarm of naked, bare-footed children clinging to it. She 
asked me in the local accent what I was looking for. That was it, 
what was I looking for? ‘You’re a stranger?’ asked. Yes. I was 
a stranger.” 

“That’s true. You’re just admitting what I’ve already told you 
several times. Anyway,” she made a gesture with her hand, “I know 
now that you won’t come with me. I fear that you will be a stranger 
everywhere.” 

“Will I also be regarded as a stranger in your country?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 
“Despite appearances there is a great likeness in evil.” 















il 


“I don’t understand. Tell me, what evil?” 

“Nothing, nothing. I’m sure I’m mistaken.” 

“You back down at once.” 

“You're convinced that you’re right, I’m not.” 

“You want to be in a position of never having committed yourself 
to anything.” 
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“I would like to smoke now,” he righted himself in the armchair. 

“That means I have to go?” 

The moon had moved on and it shone now on the right side of 
the window. The quiet of the night was broken only by the faint 
sounds of a radio. It was the only voice of this forgotten town, 


the former capital of a former monarchy. Dark massifs hung | 
like clouds over the barren plateau, and the peak which rose | 
over their shoulders was lost in the sky misted by moonlight. It | 
was that peak they were to climb tomorrow. The huge emptiness, the | 
towering emptiness droned in their ears. The moonlight came floating | 








down the slanting roofs. The citizens were asleep. The cobblers and | 
tailors were asleep. Let them sleep peacefully after a day of real pain | 


and trouble. They need peace to live. There is nothing else in the | 


world. All these rights and not-rights will not add a single day to 
their lives, will not bring relief in their incurable disease, will not 
make the fire draw in a smoking oven. This is the most important 
thing. The inflated balloons of imagined misfortunes. Misfortune is 
ordinary. Let them alone, they have their own unhappiness, not as 
great, but very real. Their own. Give them an ordinary day so that 
every citizen can stretch out on the grass and go to sleep with his 
hat pulled over his eyes. How is Mitya? Poor little Mitya? He is now 
the same age as Ajeleth; what would happen if they met? Is that so 
impossible? All they are doing is making for each other.” 

“Tll go now,” Ajeleth got up. “Tomorrow we'll climb that 
mountain.” 

“Ah, the climb tomorrow! What’s the name of this mountain’ 
Popiwan?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Not a bit like that! There, you don’t know! Twenty five years 
ago I used to wander around Czarnohora. In the old days Czarnogéra 
used to be called Montenegro. You see Czarnohora... Czarnogora, 
everything has got mixed up in my head. This peak certainly cannot 
stand up to Popiwan. I’ve travelled all over the world, I don’t like the 
expression, but I’ve never seen mountains like these anywhere. A man 
is born and dies with them. Go on your climb by yourself. And give 
my regards to Mitya. Tell him I’m sorry I left him behind.” 

“Who is Mitya?” 

“Your fiancé, or rather partner, better still — contemporary.” 

“What?” 

Adam turned his face away. He laid his head on the back of the 
armchair. 

“You’re not feeling well?” 

He reached into the pocket of his sweater, and there was a rustle 
of paper as he put a small pill on his tongue. 

“What’s happened?” Ajeleth wiped his forehead with a handker- 
chief. “So suddenly?” 

Adam lowered the eyelids on his frightened eyes. 
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Ajeleth 79 


“T'll call a doctor. I’ll get the maid and we'll carry you to bed.” 
She knelt down and took off his shoes. His feet were quite cold. She 
started to massage them. 

Adam shook his head. But she did not see that. 

“Stop it,” he whispered. 

She looked at his contorted face. She got up and once more wiped 
the sweat of his forehead and neck. His nostrils twitched, his lips 
curved in a grimace: it was a smile. 

“Let me help you to bed.” She wanted to take him by the arm. 

He shook his head. He sighed a few times and closed his eyes. She 
drew up the second armchair. She raised his naked feet and laid them 
on it. 

“D’you feel any better now?” 

“I’m quite alright.” 

“In future I won’t let you go on a trip of this sort. No more ex- 
cursions for you.” 

“But really, I’m quite alright.” 

“Yes, I can see that. You’re shivering. You’re sure to have a tem- 
perature. Let’s hope that you haven’t caught pneumonia.” 

“I simply ate too many beech nuts.” 

His mother was taking off his shirt, touching his legs with her 
warm fingers, pouring hot vinegar on his chest and rubbing it in. 

“You’re not comfortable here. Lean on my arm, and I'll take you 
to bed.” 

He shook his head. 

Ajeleth silently closed the door behind her. 

There was nobody in the room. He lowered his legs to the floor. 

“Mama,” he groaned. 

On the surface the snow was frozen. He crushed it with his bare 
feet, the tiny needles pricking his flesh. He was running on the snow, 
pursued by the boys. 

“Fool, your mother’s coming.” 

His mother stood there and wrung her hands. He was running 
away with the shoes under his arm. His mother gave him hot tea 
with lemon. 

“Why did you do that?” 

“I wanted to show the other boys.” 

“You'll catch pneumonia.” 

“You'll die soon.” On the chair with the broken leg Rachela sat 
in her white dress. 

“No, no, no!” 

“and Rachel travailed, and she had hard labour. 

And Rachel died.” 

Rachel, the mother of all scattered sons, you have come for me. 
A death for a death. You are collecting all your sons. I cannot go with 
you. Please, go away. I couldn’t then, I cannot now. I will stay here. 
“Quail, o’ quail, little grey bird, 
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Why are you leaving our fields?” 
He did get that white suit with a navy-blue collar. 
“And then you’ll bow and hand the roses to the schoolmistress.” 


He was running across the school-yard. Mothers were standing by | 


the open windows in their bright frocks and they too had flowers. 
“Don’t run, you'll fall into a puddle.” 


His mother took him by the hand and led him to the well. The 
schoolyard was empty. They were all waiting in the classroom. His | 








mother pumped some water and washed the green sludge off the | 


white suit. 
“Don’t cry, itll dry.” 
“Quail, o’ quail, little grey bird...” 


“Don’t cry.” She washed his hands, bruised and swollen. A stream | 


of cold water from the pump poured over them. 
“Don’t cry, you’ll recite next year.” 


He began to sob. His mother hugged him and clasped him to her | 


fragrant dress. 


“Don’t touch it. Don’t touch it!” she waved her white umbrella at t 


him 


The red ball rolled in the tall grass sprinkled with white and yellow | 


flowers. It was sitting on a flower, whirring its wings, golden, hairy; | 


it arched its belly and then — a cry. A terrible pain. 

“Don’t touch it! Don’t touch it!” 

A black splinter was sticking out of his finger. His mother came 
running with her umbrella. He put his finger in his mouth. It stang 
terribly. 

His mother tried to get the splinter out with her unhooked brooch. 
She squeezed the blood from his finger. 

“Mama!” 


He opened his eyes. There was a strange face hanging over him 


He was lying in bed. There was a piece of wet cloth on his chest. 
“D’you feel better now?” 
He nodded his head. 
“A doctor came to see you.” 
“Thank you.” 
“Go to sleep now, I’ll kiss you goodnight. Goodnight.” 
“Goodnight”. 
His mother placed an everlasting kiss on his forehead. 


Translated by Krzysztof Klinger 
Drawing by Atarian Stachurski 
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EICHMAN CONFESSIONS 


In May the weekly Polityka 
(No. 20) began serializing the con- 
fessions of Adolf Eichmann. 

In 1957-59 Eichmann held 
long conversations in his home in 
the suburbs of Buenos Aires with 
Dr Langer, an Austrian who 
during the war had worked in 
serman intelligence, and Wilhelm 
A. Sassen, a Dutch journalist who 
had served in the SS; these were 
recorded on tape. 

In this company there was no 
need to keep any secrets. Eich- 
mann treated this series of inter- 
views as his reckoning with 
history. Altogether it yielded 68 
tapes. An unindentified secretary 
(of whom we only know that she 
spelt Polish names faultlessly 
while making mistakes in Ger- 
man) typed them all out. Eich- 
mann looked through everything 
carefully, wrote in corrections and 
added several dozen pages in his 
awn writing. Polityka published 
photostats of his manuscript. 

Eichmann’s confessions were 
introduced by the editors with 
a short preface, of which here 
are some excerpts: 

“Only five months ago the 
original of this typescript was 
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still in the house of Vera 
Eichmann in Argentina. Now it 
is with us... It totals 1,258 typed 
pages. 

“This is not a document of in- 
terest only to historians. It is of 
considerable political relevance to 
the present. On the strength of 
this document it would be possible 
to hold a different trial — a “pro- 
cés monstre”, as Eichmann has 
called it — from the one held in 
Jerusalem. In it he mentions his 
associates either by name or by 
office. In the footnotes we have 
only written what they are doing 
today. At the trial little has been 
said about these men. We, there- 
fore, want to draw attention to 
what Eichmann really knows and 
what questions might be put to 
him. In Jerusalem only one man 
was on trial. 

“Part of this document was 
sold by Sassen to Life and other 
papers. However, the American 
editors trimmed it down to no 
more than a historical shocker, 
which is a far cry from the origi- 
nal, and in addition carefully 
omits all the parts that are rele- 
vant today. 

“It would be wrong, however, 
to look at this document only 
from the point of view of the 
men named in it. It is a testimony 
to the times which it describes, 
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the system, the methods of work 
and the men who carried it out. 

“The authenticity of the type- 
script is, to our minds, self- 
evident, for many reasons. First, 
it was acquired in straightforward 
circumstances from someone 
whose indentity could not be 
doubted. Secondly, it contains in- 
fermation which no one alive — 
apart from Eichmann — could 
possibly have recorded. Thirdly, 
the authenticity of the excerpts 
printed in Life was never ques- 
tioned by anybody. Finally, we 
had at our disposal some photo- 
stats of official documents made 
out in Eichmann’s hand and we 
submitted them to specialists for 
comparison with our document. 
We are printing the findings of 
the Criminology Laboratory at 
the Headquarters of the Citizens’ 
Militia. 

“The text sometimes reads 
clumsily. The translators tried 
faithfully to reproduce Eichmann’s 
style without attempting to polish 
it. Sometimes during the con- 
versations the tape-recorder broke 
down or the tape was changed; 
as a result a few sentences are 
missing, there are distortions, etc. 
The condition of the text was 
also determined by the quality of 
the first typing which was done 
from the tape (and corrected by 
Eichmann). We wanted to reduce 
the number of corrections to 
a minimum, so as to present the 
text to our readers as faithfully 
as possible. 

“Eichmann’s talks with Langer 
and Sassen went on, with inter- 
vals, for about three years. They 
took it in turns to put their 
questions; which one it was at 





a given moment we have tried to 
determine from such characteris. 
tics as the quality of the German 
(one is an Austrian, the othe 
a Dutchman), their interests (Lan. 
ger was concerned with the 
historical truth, Sassen with its 
sensational side), etc. 


“As a whole the typescript | 


presents a fairly accurate picture 
of a somewhat rambling inter- 
view. One of the things it shows 
is that even then Eichmann took 
the same line of defence as he 
has adopted now, trying to shift 


the responsibility on to others and | 


clear himself of personal liability. 
Nevertheless in many places he 
seriously incriminates himself. His 
interlocutors tried to draw from 
him corroboration of the theory 
that the Entjudung (the removal 
of the Jews from Europe) accord- 
ed with the plans of the Jews 
themselves who wanted to set up 
their own state. Despite every 
effort, Eichmann has not made 
good his case. 

“As we have said, five months 
ago this typescript was still in 
the possession of Vera Eichmann. 
As soon as it was secured, a copy 
of it was sent to the Prosecutor's 
Office in Jerusalem...” 


Polityka adds an index of over 
100 persons whom _ Eichmann 
refers to by name or office. Some 
of these names you will find 
printed in the following pages. 
During his trial in Jerusalem 
Eichmann sat isolated in his glass 
cage, but twenty years ago he 
was not alone. In Jerusalem he 
has either kept silent or lied. He 
has not named the accessories to 
the crime nor has the prosecution 
or the defence. The _ trial’s 
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spotlight has been directed at just 
one man. Ejichmann’s old col- 
leagues feel safe and comfortable 
in a country where nothing 
threatens them. Will the arm of 
justice ever reach them? 

In his description of events 
and his part in them Eichmann 
often lies. His story should really 
be provided with continual foot- 
notes correcting these lies. For 
instance, there is the case of the 
Ghetto Rising in Warsaw. Eich- 
mann implies that the Germans 
liquidated the Ghetto because the 
Jews rose in revolt. Everybody 
knows that the Rising broke out 
after the Germans had launched 
their liquidation action. It is 
interesting that in this case — as 
in many others — Eichmann’s lies 
tally with the official theory put 
forward by some German officers 
and historians who place the 
responsibility for the atrocities of 
the occupation on the partisans 
and the resistance movement. 

-Eichmann’s_ lies fall into 
a certain pattern. He presents the 
SS as chivalrous knights and 
undying obedience to Hitler as 
the supreme military virtue. This 
view of the vile and vicious past 
is not peculiar to Eichmann alone. 
By and large a similar doctrine is 
propagated in the schools of west 
Germany and is shared by sections 
of public opinion there. On May 
17 a German priest, Heinrich 
Griiber, universally respected for 
his uncomprising attitude under 
the Nazis, gave evidence in Je- 
tusalem. He told of a certain 
Gestapo official who driven by 
humane motives had saved Jewish 
lives during the war. Griiber, how- 
ever, refused to give the court 
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this man’s name since the latter 
was still living in west Germany 
and might get into trouble. 


In his confessions Eichmann 
calmly relates the most ghastly 
of crimes. But the most terrible 
thing about them is the way of 
thinking explicit in them which 
reveals the psychological mechan- 
ism of crime: the blind obedience 
to the cause of nationalism and 
chauvinism repeated with com- 
plete conviction and without the 
slightest moral doubt or reserva- 
tion almost twenty years later. 

Below are some excerpts from 
Eichmann’s confession. 


If | were the prosecutor 


LANGER: If you were today to 
appear in a trial involving the 
questions we have been discussing 
for some time and if you were 
to be the prosecutor in this case 
what witnesses would you call for 
the prosecution in their order of 
importance and what witnesses 
would you call for the defence if 
you were the defence counsel? 


EICHMANN: As the prosecuting 
counsel I would call: 1) Adolf 
Hitler; 2) Reichsfiihrer Himmler — 
both to testify concerning all that 
took place; 3a) the police de- 
partment, the police executive, 
the chief of SIPO (security po- 
lice — Ed.) and the SD (security 
service — Ed.); 3b) Pohl, the 
head of the Main Economic Ad- 
ministration Office (WVHA), to 
testify concerning everything that 
happened after the matter was 
taken out of the hands of the 
police; I would also like to call 
all the sections heads and 
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officials I would also summon 
the head of Department IV 3 of 
the Main Reich Security Office 
(RSHA), all the leaders of the 
groups that went into action in 
the Sast (Einsatzgruppen); the 
Higher SS and Police Chief in 
the Generalgouvernement, SS 
Brigadefiihrer Dr Six, the head 
of Department VII. Also, from 
Department IV B 4, Eichmann 
and the official in charge of 
protective custody (the euphem- 
ism for concentration camps — 
Ed.), finally with regard to regu- 
latory matters the head of De- 
partment II and his aides. Then 
I would call all the SS and Police 
Chiefs from the Genera]gouverne- 
ment (two of them are dead, the 
third is serving a prison term: 
Ed.), the SIPO and SD Chiefs 
acting in occupied areas or spher- 
es over which we had influence 
and all the advisers on Jewish 
affairs in various countries of 
Europe. 

I think that in this way we 
would cover everything that con- 
cerns SIPO. In addition I would 
also summon the Concentration 
Camps Inspector, SS_ Brigade- 
fiihrer Gliiks, the Chief of the 
Uniformed Police and together 
with him the appropriate field 
officer who was responsible for 
detailing the units that escorted 
the transports... Finally the Reich 
Foreign Minister and together 
with him the appropriate Secret- 
ary of State and the appropriate 
department heads and officials 
with a view to clarifying the 
negotiations conducted by the 
German Reich with the satellite 
countries to throw light on the 
part played by the Foreign Minis- 





try in securing the agreement of 
these countries to purge them of 
Jews. Further; the Reich Minister 
of the Economy together with 
the appropriate department heads, 
officials, and Secretary of State, 
Firstly, they are responsible for 
purging the economy of Jews, and 
secondly, to clarify what happen- 
ed to the Jewish property trans- 
ferred to the Reich Bank. 


Further, the head of the Fiih- 
rer’s Chancery (Eichmann’s mis- 
take — he means the head of the 
Party Chancery — Ed.) in the 
first period, Rudolf Hess, then 
Bormann and the officers attached 
to him who maintained the liaison 
between him and the Fiihrer’s 
Chancery... 

I would also summon the Min- 
ister of Armaments who would 
have to explain why, in what 
numbers, and in what conditions 
he employed Jews in the arma- 
ments industry. Finally, the Min- 
ister of Education and Propagan- 
da should be called to clarify 
what role he played in indoctri- 
nating public opinion. I would 
call the Minister of the Interior, 
Stuckart, together with the appro- 
priated department head and 
Secretary of State and the section 
heads responsible in general for 
legislation, the deputies to the 
Reichstag who voted for the bills, 
if only formally. 

That would be the first list. 

Concerning events outside the 
Reich itself, all the state officials 
from various countries who collab. 
orated with the Germans, and 
also all the officials of Party sec- 
tions where they existed. This is 
what I would do if I were pros 
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ecuting and this would be my 
setting for the ‘procés monstre’. 

That this was not done and 
that their cases were heard sep- 
arately and at a time when the 
evidence was still to be sifted, 
was a mistake. History will de- 
cide whether this was a mistake 
that helped our opponents or us... 

So much for the prosecution; 
now the defence with the trial 
already under way. 

The main defence witness is 
history. I would call someone who 
is an authority in this subject and 
in addition I would call an author- 
ity who would describe the fatal 
results of the Treaty of Versailles 
and its effect on the mentality 
and actions of every German-and 
nationally-minded person. This 
mood gave birth to such men as 
Adolf Hitler, Himmler, Goebbels, 
ete, among whom I include my- 
self, in other words a total of 
several millions. In addition the 
remaining 75 millions who had 
to support 7 million unemployed 
who themselves had too much to 
tie and too little to live. The 
peak year — 1933. 


Versailles balanced the ques- 
tion on a razor edge: were these 
7 million Germans in 1933 going 
to become Communists or Na- 
tional Socialists? Versailles admit- 
tei no other solution. And this 
too would be the main defence 
witness for the whole group of 
people whom I have already nam- 
ed and whom I would call if I 
were defending. It is extremely 
difficult in 1952 (a typing error, 
the year in question is 1957 or 
1958 — Ed.) to find defence wit- 


hesses. The pressures and propa- 
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ganda of the last twelve years 
have made those who might be 
considered as defence witness, if 
they have not died from natural 
or unnatural causes in the mean- 
time, unwilling to remember 
anything. 


This is something that can be 
understood. But a large number 
of those who in 1945-6 were pre- 
pared to give evidence under 
pressure from the occupying pow- 
ers cannot today be any longer 
considered. Good living and dem- 
ocratic re-education have had 
their results so that as defence 
counsel I would not know whom 
to submit as a witness — someone 
who would really be willing to 
stand by me. 


In 1945 I could have counted 
on all my subordinates; today I 
am not so sure. Some of them are 
probably again working in the 
police and if their present mate- 
rial situation and their pensions 
are uppermost in their minds they 
cannot be considered as suitable 
witnesses for the defence. Others 
may have been driven into a mis- 
erable existence; they will be 
cursing their stupidity: and the 
day they became Nazis. If today 
anything gets in the way of some. 
one like this it is understan- 
dable that he would unload all 
his resentment on it. One could 
try, if the Jew Léwenhertz is 
still alive, to call him as a wit- 
ness; I would even like to sum- 
mon Dr Kastner for the defence. 
I think that if I were to produce 
Jews as witnesses I would in 1952 
(the same mistake as before — 
Ed.) do better with them — sad 
though it may be — than with my 
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own people if I brought them into 
court. Of course I would have to 
produce all my superiors as de- 
fence witnesses, but since the trial 
is to be heard now, I have to bear 
in mind that they are no longer 
alive. That is my predicament. 


LANGER, SASSEN: Would you 
as prosecutor call any Jews as 
witnesses for the prosecution or 
indict any? 


EICHMANN: Yes, I would have 
to arraign those whom I would 
want to call as defence witnes- 
ses — Dr Léwenherz, Dr Epstein, 
Dr Rothenberg (both leaders of 
orthodox Jewry in Prague), Dr 
Baeck, an elder in Theresienstadt. 
I would indict them all even 
though they were only doing their 
duty. They collaborated with the 
Gestapo. They did, it is true, se- 
cure for the Jews the maximum 
that was possible, but on the 
other hand they made things very 
much easier for me. If I had not 
had a Jewish apparatus — it is 
not a question of individuals be- 
cause behind them stood various 
organizations with Jewish employ- 
ees and officials in Berlin, Vien- 
na and Hungary — I would have 
needed a hundred times larger 
staff and even then I would not 
have been able to do my job. Of 
course, as far as finding men was 
concerned, that would have been 
easy to solve but it would not 
have been enough... These men 
would have had to spend years 
studying the problem before they 
could master it. Nothing would 
have been solved, _ neither 


emigration nor deportation. 








Warsaw 


LANGER: I am sure you remem- 
ber that this great rising in the 
Ghetto took place in February or 
March 1943 (Langer is mistaken, 
it was April — Ed.). For our part 
we have seen that the extermina- 
tion of the Jews reached its peak 
in 1943. So there are certain 
grounds for supposing that the 
rising in the Warsaw Ghetto was 
to some extent a spur to the ex- 
termination campaign. 


What am I getting at? I would 
like to obtain from you either 
refutation or corroboration of 
this idea. 


EICHMANN: I can confine myself 
only to what Himmler said, but 
I would like to precede this state- 
ment with some _ information. 
One day my department was sent 
through official channels an 
album with photographs which 
had already been seen by Him- 
mler who had even signed the 
note attached to it with his ini- 
tials — H.H., in capitals. This 
album was put together on the 
orders of Brigadefiihrer Stroop 
and contained a great number of 
photographs of the war-reporting 
type with the dates of the fight- 
ing. I still remember that the 
troops despatched to suppress the 
rising were surprised by the fierce 
resistance and good equipment 
they met. I also remember that 
we suffered heavy losses among 
the SS and Wehrmacht units. 


I cannot today tell you exact- 
ly — perhaps you could help 
me? — what the figures were. 
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LANGER: Several thousand, I 
suppose, 


REICHMANN: It occurred to me 
that I had never imagined that 
the Jews in the Ghetto could 
fight like this. And when Stroop, 
as a last resort, was given orders 
to crush the rising completely, it 
was then, because of these heavy 
losses, that it was decided to 
adopt drastic measures and wipe 
out every Jewish unit in every 
country (the last words of the sen- 
tence are illegible — Ed.) It is 
not stretching a point to compare 
the severity of these sanctions 
with the actions of the French in 
Algeria today. These may not be 
so terrible, but that is only be- 
cause they (the French) are not 
dealing with a large a number of 
people crowded into such a com- 
paratively small area. 


SASSEN: The Bidonvilles (the 
original only has the first two 
letters, but probably this word is 
meant; it means “tin districts” — 
the poor native quarters — Ed.) 
are simply ghettoes, Arab ghet- 
toes, exclusively Arab districts 
with narrow alleys... 


EICHMANN: I remember now 
that while the Wehrmacht was 
suffering these heavy losses, an 
order went out to all stations in 
the Generalgouvernement to root 
the Jews out of even the tiniest 
hole with absolute ruthlessness 
and I think this was done; so that 
when some time had passed after 
the rising, the Jewish problem 
ceased to be a problem since there 
were no Jews left. 
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LANGER: Can you remember if 
during that time any recommen- 
dations were issued by your de- 
partment to the effect that in 
connection with the events in 
Warsaw some regulations should 
be enforced more severely? 


EICHMANN: I only had one occa- 
sion for this. I was sent to War- 
saw officially to see Warsaw for 
myself. I would like at this point 
to quote what Miiller said to me: 
‘My dear Eichmann, just take a 
walk round there once, you’ll see 
what can happen’. So I was sent 
officially to Warsaw and shown 
everything — the strongpoints 
which could only be destroyed by 
blowing them up. I was shown the 
Sites of the fiercest fighting. The 
fighting must have been terribly 
fierce — I have never seen dis- 
tricts of a city so destroyed as in 
Warsaw then. I never forgot that 
sight. I told my _ subordinates 
about it. It was Warsaw that 
opened my eyes. I don’t know... 
I would have deserved to be shot 
if — despite my being sent to 
Warsaw — I had been irrespon- 
sible enough not to order Hunga- 
ry to be combed so vigorously and 
if I had not pushed responsible 
Hungarian authorities so vigor- 
ously. It was easy because I had 
people there who met me three- 
quarters of the way. It might 
have been the other way round. 
Then I would have had to work 
like a dog, and if it had come to 
a rising, we would probably have 
had to expect a large sector of the 
front to collapse since we had 
seen how this Jewish insurgent 
movement worked in practice. 
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LANGER: Isn’t that going too far? 
Would it not be true to say that 
Warsaw acted only as a catalyst 
in putting into effect but not in 
planning preventive actions and 
anti-Jewish measures in places 
where there was still some hesi- 
tation? 


EICHMANN: No, there were even 
quarters that plagued us with in- 
terventions since consciously or 
subconsiciously they took the line 
that ‘we must have workers or 
we won't be able to carry out the 
armaments plan’. They hoped to 
get an emergency regulation con- 
cerning the deportations but they 
were unable and unwilling to 
commit themselves to vigorous 
intervention which might be held 
against them later: ‘If you hadn’t 
intervened then and argued that 
your plan could not be carried 
out, we wouldn’t have this or 
that rising on our hands’. Later 
all this died down. 


LANGER: Could you tell us more 
or less exactly what quarters 
these were? Those which as a re- 
sult of the rising in the Warsaw 
Ghetto had ceased to make any 
attempts? 


EICHMANN: The whole arma- 
ments industry was located inside 
the Reich so this type of inter- 
vention came first of all from the 
directors of the great concerns 
under Speer‘s ministry. But there 
were interventions also from 
Goering himself who was respon- 
sible for the whole 4-Year Plan. 
But this too stopped when we 
started asking: ‘Can you take on 
yourselves the responsibility for 








risings of the Warsaw type?’ Then 
they lost the taste for interven- 
tions. 

But this reaction was not con- 
fined to the Reich. Other coun- 
tries reacted similarly. My advis- 
ers in all these countries were 
given carte blanche. Warsaw could 
be cited, and this is what we did, 
just like a salesman trying to 
sell his goods advertises their 
virtues; in the same way we were 
able with the help of Warsaw to 
remove the obstacles or waverings 
in our apparatus. 


Krumey, Eichmann’s lieutenant 


This extract concerns deporta- 
tions primarily from Czechoslova- 
kia and Moravia. In the course of 
a long conversation Sassen quoted 
certain facts to Eichmann which 
showed that those responsible for 
these deportations had in the re- 
ports presented to Eichmann 
exaggerated the numbers depor- 
ted. Sassen and Eichmann assum- 
ed that those in charge had taken 
bribes from people threatend 
with deportation and concealed 
this from Eichmann. 


SASSEN: Do you think it possib- 
le that Wisliceny and Krumey 
gave you falsifield figures of the 
size of the deportations? (After 
the word ‘possible’ Eichmann has 
added his own comment: ‘Very 
important; I am afraid that the 
Krumey case was trumped up; 
this would have been very smart 
of the Jews. I would have to 
know the exact reasons for his 
release.’ (In 1956 Krumey was 
released from jail in west Ger- 
many without a trial. He was 
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rearrested a week after Eich- 
mann’s capture — Ed.) 


EICHMANN: Now I do (all the 
underlinings in the text are 
Eichmann’s own — Ed.) 


SASSEN: Do you think it possi- 
ble that when Wisliceny told you: 
today we sent off a transport of 
12,000 people, there were in fact 
only 6,000? 


EICHMANN: Yes, now I do. 


SASSEN: Was there no control — 
having the place they were sent 
to reporting back: ‘Yes, 12,000 
arrived’? 


EICHMANN: They were not 
counted there. 


SASSEN: Let’s try and look at 
this soberly. You were to deliver 
some goods, in this case enemies 
of the Reich... 


EICHMANN: No one sent me a 
receipt of delivery. I never receiv- 
ed acknowledgement from Aus- 
chwitz. I don’t think they were 
ever counted there. 


SASSEN: During the two years 
in which the deportations from 
Slovakia were discontinned were 
you ever cheated by Wisliceny? 
(The reasons for this supension 
are not precisely known. Eich- 
mann’s mention of bribes adds 
—— to our knowledge — 
) 


EICHMANN: I would like to point 
out that it 


is not a question 
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of whether the number of people 
in a single transport was small; 
it is something quite different. 
There are difficulties in general 
since up to now suspicion had 
never been aroused in me. Now, 
I will go further. I suspect a third 
man and that is Abromeid, who 
was in charge of Croatia. 


What troubles me at the mo- 
ment is the fact that Krumey is. 
on trial now; I ask myself: how 
was it possible for Krumey during 
the denazification period to have 
been found only a minor offen- 
der, when he admitted his real 
name and rank, according to the 
papers. He opened a chemist’s 
shop, was elected to the Kreistag, 
became an official in the reset- 
tlers’ party (the BHE, a German 
revisionists’ party — Ed.) — all 
this even though it was known 
that Krumey was a SS Ober- 
sturmbannfiihrer, that he evacuat- 
ed Poles and was in charge of 
the deportations from Warthe- 
gau; all this when it was known 
that he was my regular second- 
in-command in Hungary. This 
point could not be glossed over. 
When I set all this against the 
statement which he made to the 
Jew Brandt (Joel Brandt, who, on 
behalf of the Jewish community 
negotiated with Eichmann and 
Krumey the exchange of 1,000,000 
Jews for 10,000 lorries — Ed.)... 
Brandt even wrote: ‘All that was 
missing was for Krumey to stand 
to attention in front of me, to 
take official leave of me...’ If we 
could find some logical connection 
with the reasons for Krumey’s 
discharge, it would clear up a lot 
of points. 
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Everyone Knew 


LANGER: Do you think that dur- 
ing negotiations with the Jews, 
with Jewish leaders, perhaps, out 
of irritation or as an argument to 
intimidate them, the word ‘gas- 
sing’ was used? That it was used 
by you or your subordinates? 


EICHMANN: Yes. I can only tell 
you what I know. The first time 
in a talk with Kastner. Kastner 
was the man who said: ‘Please 
do something to stop the exter- 
mination machinery in Ausch- 
witz.’ To this I answered Kastner 
in the presence of my secretary: 
‘Kastner, I want to tell you some- 
thing. You know as well as I 
do that neither I nor the chief of 
Sipo have any authority over the 
question of the extermination ma- 
chinery in Auschwitz. You also 
know as well as I do that this 
is the business of the SS-WVHA. 
The extermination machinery can 
only be stopped by the Reichs- 
fiihrer. The moment that 10,000 
lorries with trailers are produced 
here, the extermination machin- 
ery in Auschwitz will be stopped. 
But not because I so wish it or 
because I can do it but because 
the Reichsfiihrer who has a mil- 
lion Jews at his disposal has so 
decided.’ But the Jews were not 
to know that the extermination 
machinery had been stopped long 
before — when the Reichsfiihrer 
heard about this deal there was 
a general suspension of every- 
thing in Auschwitz in any case. 


LANGER: But look at this now 
from the disciplinary point of 
view of the security of the Reich. 
So you disclosed to an enemy a 


top secret matter concerning the 


extermination 
Auschwitz? 


EICHMANN: Yes, I admit that. 
But I had to do it for the simple 
reason that I always put my cards 
on the table when dealing with 
my Jewish partners. In dealing 
with so highly placed a person- 
age as Kastner I would never 
have allowed myself to pretend to 
be someone who knew nothing, 
since he would never have taken 
me seriously as a _ partner in 
negotiations. Also, you have to 
remember that at that time the 
gassing of the Jews was being 
discussed, described and harped 
on in pamphlets, editorials and 
other articles everywhere abroad. 
To this was added the fact you 
had only to drive five kilometres 
away from Auschwitz, and 
thousands of cars passed down 
this road daily, and if the wind 
was right you could smell the 
stink of burnt fingernails and 
hair and burnt flesh. Within 
a radius of hundreds of metres 
around Auschwitz every child 
knew about this. At the time 
it was no secret. Although it 
was still treated as a top secret 
affair, everything was known 
about it. And as with Auschwitz 
so with the other camps; so that 
at the time, in 1944, I could com- 
fortably tell my enemy that it 
was not up to me but my highest 
superiors. 


machinery in 


of 


SASSEN: Could you now sum 
up how you reacted emotionally 
and intellectually and how your 
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conscience reacted to measures 
like forced deportations? Then, 
not now, of course. 


EICHMANN: Let me give a de- 
tailed answer to your question; 
the Government of the Reich had 
proclaimed a state of national 
emergency, we had declared total 
war on the enemy. Every German 
had to realize that the struggle 
was being fought for victory or 
death, for the future existence of 
the German nation or its extinc- 
tion. For this reason we thought, 
I looked at it in this way too, that 
we had a justification for our be- 
lief. Particularly from the mo- 
ment when it ceased to be a mat- 
ter of belief and became purely 
factual knowledge that under the 
Morgenthau plan we were to be- 
come a nation of goatherds and 
occupy ourselves exclusively with 
the growing of potatoes. And that 
is why we fought. That is why 
we were not particular in our 
choice of methods. I told myself 
that if the Government had 
ordered me to carry out physical 
extermination I too would have 
undertaken it, and I told myself 
that I was neither grateful nor 
ungrateful to providence that I 
had no part in it. You can nat- 
urally adduce the argument (a 
word crossed out and illegible — 
Ed.) that a government which 
issued such orders on concentra- 
tion camps, deportations, etc., was 
a criminal government. My ans- 
wer to this argument is to quote 
a few examples. I am not after 
all a politican, but I would like 
to know why, in that case, the 
whole civilized world maintained 
continous diplomatic relations 
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with a criminal government? Why 
were there ambassadors and en- 
voys from almost every civilized 
nation in residence in the capital 
of the Reich? Why did these gov- 
ernments allow our envoys and 
ambassadors in their countries? 
Why did they accept from them 
their letters of credence even 
though they knew that some of 
them were high-ranking SS or SA 
generals, party Fiihrers, or at 
least came from these circles? I 
want to know why my chief, 
Heydrich, was elected in 1937, 
1938, 1939 to the post of President 
of the International Police Com- 
mission? The Commission to 
which almost every European 
country sent representatives of its 
criminal police. Why was a police 
chief who was also in charge of 
the Gestapo and other agencies 
of Sipo and the SD elected chair- 
man of such a body? So if I was 
the subordinate of such a man, 
took his orders, the orders of a 
man who for a long time was 
chairman of an European body of 
this sort, how could it have en- 
tered my head that I and my 
colleagues were serving some 
criminal? Our guiding motive was 
the saving of Europe; we were 
not only concerned with German 
blood; it was the blood of Europe 
surely, since that was the under- 
lying maxim of the work of the 
ss. 

For the time being I have no 
more to say on this matter. 


LANGER: We must clear up one 
thing — the physical destruction 
of the Jews, how it was ordered 
and carried out. For after all, 
generally speaking, it does not lie 
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in the German spirit or the Ger- 
man mentality. It cannot be said, 
can it, that this is a sign of its 
character? 

EICHMANN: This is typical of 
the German spirit. If the same 
enemy has previously butchered 


defenceless German women, chil- 
dren and old men. 


LANGER: In what way? 
EICHMANN: By bombing. 
LANGER: But we did that too... 
EICHMANN: Not in the same 
way... 

Then came 1943 and the bomb- 


ing raids on Berlin. What I saw 
there defies all description, and 


then I told myself: ‘The Fiihrer 


was right after all with his orders 
for annihilation; this enemy must 
be destroyed.’ Before that I had 
never thought along these lines 
but when I saw all the misery I 
began thinking like that. Yes, it 
went against our mentality, but 
only up to a certain time, after 
that it did not. 


LANGER: But that happened in 
November 1943; that’s two years 
later. 


EICHMANN: Yes, but that makes 
no difference. Good leaders have 
to look ahead. 


LANGER: But wasn’t it the 


SIPO and SD military units which 
had orders to carry out the job 
you are talking about? There’s 
something wrong here... 
execution actions... 


these 





EICHMANN: As far the comman. 
do units (Einsatzgruppen — Ed) 
in the East are concerned, we 
were not assigned to this matter, 
In this matter there was a direct 
order from the Reichsfiihrer and 
my ofice had nothing to do with 
it, not even making the reports, 
not even that. 


LANGER: Let’s not confine our- | 
selves to the office, let’s get down _ 


to fundamentals... 


EICHMANN: Now, I drew a com- 
parison with the enemy’s air 
fleet, which carried out raids on 
women and children. This is a dif- 
ferent kind of operation. They do 
not know if the bomb will hit the 
target or if it will be a dud or 
something like that. The SIPO 
officer who in a particular case 
was in charge of the loading with 
the help of his own men or with 
the help of men from other coun- 
tries did not know whether these 
Jews would be killed or whether 
they would be sent to work gangs 
or something of that sort... 


LANGER: Yes, but the point we 
ought to discuss is whether this 
is consistent with the German na- 


ture or not. According to your | 


theory, it is your view that it 
would be the same as if the Eng- 
lish after a bombing raid on 
England had out of hatred for 


Germany started executing Ger- | 


man prisoners... 


EICHMANN: Just a minute. They 
did not kill the Germans who 
were interned. Why? Because they 


were afraid of the pig they had | 
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slaughtered. Otherwise 
would have done that. 


they 


LANGER: Whether -they would 
have (is an open question); but we 
did do this. 


EICHMANN: Yes, but they want- 
ed to turn us into a nation of 
goatherds and this means, in prac- 
tice, the murder of a nation. 


LANGER: But that was a plan 
that was never carried out. 


EICHMANN: I don’t care about 
that; what had been decided had 
been decided. 


LANGER: It had not been decid- 
ed. It was a plan privately pre- 
pared by Morgenthau which dis- 
cussed the problem from all 
angles and declared that there 
was only one chance of smashing 
Germany, and that was to take 
away its economic potential and 
turn it into an _ agricultural 
(country); this was in 1943... 


EICHMANN: Yes, but what they 
were doing brought it home to 
us, 


LANGER: Where was their shoot- 
ing and gassing? 


EICHMANN: They were starving 
us... Gassing and shooting is more 
humane. 


LANGER: So on these various 
points you maintain you have 
cleared your conscience. 


EICHMANN: I don’t feel the 


slightest need for clearing my 
conscience... And I would like to 
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end this argument... I stick to my 
views. 

The Reichsfiihrer was not res- 
ponsible for the course which the 
question of extermination took, 
nor, of course, was Heydrich just 
as none of his section heads were... 
The initiative must have come 
from some third person. This 
being so, I don’t see the slightest 
need to justify myself and my 
conscience does not trouble me in 
the least. I do not feel the need 
and have no sense of guilt be- 
cause for me as a German who 
had sworn an oath of loyalty it 
was self-evident, and my most 
fundamental obligation, that I 
should do my duty to my people 
and my fatherland... This obliga- 
tion I discharged by carrying out 
the orders I was given and obey- 
ing them; I also paid special 
attention to those orders I had 
to pass on for others to carry out. 

As for the events connected 
with the physical destruction of 
the Jews in which I had some 
part, I have admitted it freely 
and without hesitation. But what 
does it mean that I have admitted 
it? I have nothing to admit; I 
have said that here, and where 
I have not, then I have not... I 
could take all this dirt on myself 
and have done with it. I am not 
going to and that is that. Amen. 


LANGER: When you were given 
orders did you ever think about 
what they meant and what you 
would be doing? 


EICHMANN: No, I just carried 
them out. After all it was none 
of my business. Where would we 
have got to if everyone had start- 
ed wondering? 
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LANGER: What have you to say 
about the form of annihilation? 


EICHMANN: That is not my 
business, I had nothing to do with 
it. 


LANGER: But some _ thoughts 
must have passed through your 
mind? 


EICHMANN: Anything I say on 
this matter, particularly today, is 
as a private person who can look 
back and think about it. When 
I saw it in 1941 I felt as if I had 
been brought down to earth and 
I said that... I said then, and you 
listened very carefully and de- 
scribed my attitude to this busi- 
ness very accurately in this way: 
“And yet the Fiihrer was right 
when he ordered the destruction 
of all these dogs’. If you see such 
horrors, you think — it is our 
own blood, our children, it is I 
myself... then the sacred egotism 
of National Socialism is fanned 
into flame. That was why I was 
a National Socialist. 


LANGER: Alright, but what had 
a Jew from Greece or some other 
country to do with all this? 


EICHMANN: That was a matter 
of complete indifference to me; 
he had declared war, he was our 
enemy. Total war had been declar- 
ed and it was of not the slightest 
concern to me on whom... Every 
enemy who had declared war on 
me, who had declared war on my 
people, deserved destruction. That 
is why I ended up saying: ‘It is 
of no concern to me; I will jump 
laughing into my grave in the 


knowledge that with me have 
died five million enemies of the 
Reich’. That is what I said and 
nothing else. 


LANGER: In that case, it would 
be in keeping with your attitude 
to this matter and your tempera- 
ment if, say for instance, the Jews 
after the war had by some stroke 
of circumstance been put in a po- 
sition where they could gas one 
or two million Germans? If they 
were able to do thus, it would 
have suited your sense of justice? 


EICHMANN: Don’t you know | 
wanted to put 500,000 Germans 
up against the wall? I recommen- 
ded that to Miiller. I could not 
have been more insistent about 
mi. 


LANGER: So it would have suit- 
ed your sense of justice if the 
Jews had this chance and gassed 
two million Germans indiscrimi- 
nately? 


EICHMANN: What do you mean, 
I’m not a cosmopolite, I’m a Ger- 
man. For me _ everything that 
helps the German nation is right 
and proper. 


LANGER: Do you think that this 
helped it then? 


EICHMANN: Yes, then it did. 


LANGER: What did it get out of 
it? 


EICHMANN: The destruction of 
its enemies, the obedient killing 
of its enemies. What did the com- 
mander of the 6th Army in Korea 
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tell journalists when the idea of 


peace negotiations prevailed? 
‘Gentlemen, I have nothing to say 
on this matter; my job is to kill 
the enemy.’ 


Those whom he had to kill 
were the Reds... This general 
stood at his post; he did his duty 
— it was not his job to ask who 
was a Jew. 


That was completely immate- 
rial, and I have never heard of 
this general being brought be- 
fore a military tribunal... 


LANGER: No, what he meant was 
that he was fighting at the front 
and had to destroy the enemy. 
This is something quite different 
which you are trying falsely to 
compare with our actions against 
the Jews. 


EICHMANN: In war there is 
neither a front nor a rear; in 
total war everything is the front. 


LANGER: But how was what we 
did with the Jews of any use to 
us? Would it not have been better 
to have set these Jews to work 
in an orderly fashion? Why were 
those boys from the Todt organi- 
zation sent to dig ditches and 
build roads? Why not the Jews, 
instead of sending them to the 
gas chamber? That would have 
done us some good. 


EICHMANN: You'll have to ask 
the Fiihrer that. 


LANGER: But I don’t see how 
this could have done us any 
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EICHMANN: It did good to the 
extent that we said: ‘It’s good 
that the enemy chew the dust if 
our own people have to chew it 
too.’ 


LANGER: That’s just where you 
are at odds with the German spir- 
it when you say: make the enemy 
chew the dust, and not when 
you say: bomb‘ng here, bombing 
there, acting in retaliation. 


EICHMANN: Ask an old Teuton 
or perhaps an old Fritz and he 
will tell you the same thing; Ger- 
many could only become great in 
this way and that is why I told 
Miiller: ‘First put 500,000 Ger- 
mans up against the wall and 
then you can start working on the 
Jews.’ 


LANGER: All the same, old Fritz 
did not exterminate. Quite the 
reverse, he sat down to the same 
table with his enemy. 


EICHMANN: I sat down to the 
same table with the Jews but the 
principle remains the same. 


Final words of the confessions 


EICHMANN: For this is what 
I have always said: we are fight- 
ing an enemy who has the advan- 
tage over us in his years of expe- 
rience and learning. When this 
started, I do not know but even 
before the Romans founded their 
state, before Rome was founded, 
the Jews already knew how to 
write. And if a people can through 
their written history trace them- 
selves back 6,000 years, a people 
who 5—6 thousand years ago had 
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already laid down the command- 
ments and if the Church today 
obeys those commandments, I find 
this very distressing. But it teach- 
es me that we were concerned 
with a people who led us all in 


greatness since lawgivers are 
always great. And for these very 
reasons I fought with the enemy 
and for these reasons you must 
understand me when I say that 
if we had murdered 10.3 millions 
of this enemy we would have 
done our duty. But because we 
did not, I tell you that all suc- 
ceeding generations will curse 
us for all the sufferings and 
misfortunes to which they fall 
victim. By ourselves, being just- 
a tiny fraction of humanity, we 
could not prove equal to the spirit 
of the times; we did what we 
could: of course, I must tell you, 
allowances have to be made for 
human reactions and I was no 
exception; I too had my weak 
moments and I am equally to 
blame if perhaps there was some 
way in which we could have 
carried out this pre-conceived 
design. (An illegible fragment 
follows — Ed.). I have given you 
minor examples to show I was 
not ready for my task: I had been 
entrusted with a post in which 
I could really have done some- 
thing bigger and I really ought to 
have done it. In my defence let 
it be said that (1) I did not have 
the breadth of vision which 
would enable me to see the prob- 
lem as a whole, (2) I did not 
have the necessary stamina, (3) 
despite my wishes I had to deal 
with a multitude of men who 
acted in defiance of my intentions 
so that I myself felt handicapped 





and did not carry out all of my 
task, as I could have, because 
I had to dissipate my energies in 
a long struggle with the ‘inter. 
ventionists’. 

Whether you will put this in 
the record, I do not know; per- 
haps this is not opportunism at 
all. Maybe I should not have, but 
I had to tell you this in conclusion 
after months of refreshing my 
memory. 


Where are they now 


HOETTL, Wilhelm. Deputy head of 
Department VI (Foreign Affairs) of 
the RSHA, former head of German 
counter-intelligence in Budapest and 
Vienna, supplied Eichmann with 
information. At the Nuremberg Trial 
he revealed very important facts 
about Eichmann, In another part of 
the interview Eichmann relates that 
after the war Hoettl worked for US. 
intelligence under the name of 
Walther Hagen. Today he is the 
owner and headmaster of a private 
school in Alt Aussee. 


KASTNER, Dr Reschoe. Represented 
the Jewish community in Budapest 
in the ‘1,000,000 Jews for 10,300 
lorries’ negotiations. Murdered in 
Jerusalem in 1956 for his part in 
them. 

These negotiations were Himm- 
ler’s idea and he was represented 
by SS_ Standartenfiihrer Kutt 
BECHER, head of the SS Economic 
Department for Hungary. At the 
war Becher was acting Inspector- 


General of all concentration camps. | 


He was never put on trial. Today 
he owns the large conrchandling 
firm of Kurt A. Becher A. G. it 
Bremen, west Germany. 
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KOPPE, WILHELM, now a factory 
director in west Germany, arrested 
several months ago in Bonn. 


SIX, Professor Franz Alfred. Eich- 
mann’s superior, sentenced toa long 
term of imprisonment at Nuremberg. 
Today head of the publicity de- 
partment of a tractor factory in 
Friedrichshafen, west Germany. 


RAUFF, Walter. Head of Department 
II (Administration) of the RSHA. 
He directed the whole gas vans 
operation described elsewhere by 
Eichmann. Today he owns in 
partnership with 


BRUNNER (see below) and oil com- 
pany and a market gardening firm 
in Damascus. Fled from west Ger- 
many. 


HANN, Dr Ludwig. SIPO Chief in 
Warsaw. In charge of deportations 
to Treblinka. Till 1960 legal adviser 
to an insurance company in Ham- 
burg. Arrested a few months ago. 


MOLLER, Johannes. SIPO Chief in 
Lublin, later in Warsaw. Responsible 
for the deportation of about 1,500,000 
people to Belzec and Sobibor. Today 
a high-ranking police officer in west 
Germany. Not to be confused with 
Heinrich Miiller, the Gestapo chief, 
named by Eichmann, last seen in 
Alt Aussee, May, 1945. 


HUPPENKOTHEN, Walter. Deputy 
head of the Gestapo, but never 


brought to trial on this charge. 
Served about 11 months of a prison 
sentence for the murder of Admiral 
Canaris in April 1945. Today living 
in Munich. 
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SCHAFER, Dr Emanuel. Ober- 
fiihrer, SIPO Chief in Serbia. Sen- 
tenced in Cologne in 1953 to 6 years 
and 9 months for the gassing of 
6,000 Jews in Semlin. Released 
a few years ago; now living in west 
Germany. 


GESCHKE, SIPO Chief in Budapest. 
Never brought to trial. Now living 
in west Germany. 


MILDNER, Dr Rudolf. SS standar- 
tenfiihrer, SIPO Chief in Denmark. 
Previously served with the Gestapo 
in Katowice. Wanted. 


RICHTER, Gustaw. SS Hauptsturm- 
fiihrer in Bucharest. Now a busi- 
nessman in Ludwigshaffen, west 
Germany. 


ZEITSCHEL, Carltheo. SS Sturm- 
bannfiihrer in Paris. Disappeared. 


ROTHKE, Heinz. SS Hauptsturm- 
fiihrer in Paris. Wanted. 


BRUNNER, Aloyz, SS Hauptsturm- 
fiihrer in Paris and Salonika. Today 
co-owner of large firm in Damascus 
(see RAUFF). 


GREL, Dr _ Theodor. Eichman’s 
closest associate in Budapest. Never 
brought to trial. Now a safe sales- 
man in Greitbrunne, Bavaria, west 
Germany. 


VON THADDEN, Eberhard. Director 
of Germany II Department in the 
Reich Foreign Ministry. Organized 
with Eichmann the deportation of 
Jews. Never brought to trial. Now 
an industrialist in Cologne. 


RADEMACHER, Franz. Counsellor 
in the Reich Foreign Ministry and 
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director of Germany III Department. 
Sentenced at Nuremberg to 3 years 
and 5 months for executions in the 
Belgrade Ghetto and the deportation 
of Belgian Jews. Released on bail 
prior to appeal proceedings. Fled to 
Argentina. Extradition refused by 
the Argentine Government. 


PUHL, Emil. Vice-President of the 
Reich Bank. Never brought to trial. 
Now director of a bank in Hamburg. 


STUCKART, Wilhelm. Author and 
commentator of the Nuremberg 
Laws, Up to 1952 employee of the 
municipal authorities in Helmstedt, 
west Germany. Killed in a car 
accident. 


GLOBKE, Hans. Head of the Race 
and Citizenship Department in the 
Reich Ministry of the Interior. 
Author and commentator of the 
Nuremberg Laws. Chief prosecution 
witness at Nuremberg in the trial 
of Stuckart and others. Up to 1949 
a municipal official in Aachen. Now 
Secretary of State in the Office of 
the west German Chancellor. Nev- 
er put on trial. 


ZIRPINS, Dr Walter. Criminal Police 
(KRIPO) Chief in Lédz up to 1942, 
also responsible for the “final so- 
lution” of the Jewish question in 
Warsaw and Lédz (deportations 
from the Lédz Ghetto to Chelmno 
began in October 1941), Now head 
of the criminal police in Hanover. 


FUCHS, Giinther, Gestapo Chief in 
L6dz. In charge of deportations to 
Chelmno up to the end of the war. 
Today an official in the West Ger- 
man Resettlement Ministry. Arrested 
a few weeks ago. 








GIES, Dr Robert. SS Sturmbann- 
fiihrer. Organized the Ghetto ip 
Theresienstadt. Never put on trial. 
Now living in Minster, Westphalia, 
west Germany. 


STERNAGEL, Ewald. Police Major, 
in charge of the liquidation of the 
Warsaw ghetto from April 19, 1943. 
Wanted. 


KAH, Dr Ernst. SS Sturmbann- 
fiihrer. Deputy SIPO Chief in War- 
saw. Wanted. 


AMBROS, Dr Otto. Director of the 
IG Farben Bunawerke works in 
Monowice near Auschwitz. Now on 
the Board of Directors of Scholven- 
Chemie A.G., Feldmiihle Papier 
A.G. in Mannheim, west Germany. 


KRAUCH, Professor Karl. Plenipo- 
tentiary for special duties involving 
the use of chemicals and member 
of the IG Farben Board. Author of 
the proposal to use Auschwitz for 
economic purposes. Now living in 
Schloss Frankenhof, Odnewald, west 
Germany. 


DORFELD, Dr Walter. Chief Engi- 
neer of IG Farben. Today on the 
board of Scholven-Chemie. Lives in 
Gelsenkirchen-Buer, west Germany. 


FIALA, Ferenc. Right-hand man of 
Szalasy, the Hungarian Fascist 
leader. Escaped from prison in Bu- 
dapest in 1956. Today he calls him- 
self Franz Fiala and works as an 
engineer in Saarbriicken. One of the 
leaders of Hungarian emigrés in 
west Germany, very active in 
politics. 


KRUMEY, Hermann. SS Oberstum- 
bannfiihrer. Eichmann’s lieutenant 
in Hungary, and before that im 
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Lédz. His present situation is 
described by Eichmann. 

Krumey is not the only one to 
have escaped punishment. Dr Ger- 
hard PETERS, General Director of 
the firm of Degesch (Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Schaedlingsbeka- 
empfung, a branch of IG Farben) 
has been brought before a German 
court eight times charged with 
supplying Cyklon B gas to Ausch- 
witz. Peters’ defence has been that 
he acted in good faith, that he 
“brought relief to people who were 
in any case condemned to death”. 
The last time that Peters found 
himself in the dock was in 1955 in 
Frankfurt. A jury acquitted him 
“for lack of evidence”. Its argument 
was that “although Peters freely 
agreed to supply the camp with 
poison gas, today it is impossible to 
ascertain beyond all doubt whether 
Cyklon B was in fact used to kill 
human beings in Auschwitz”. 


HORIA, Sima. Roumanian Fascist 
leader. In charge of the massacre 
of the Jews in Bucharest. Their 
corpses were later hung up for 
display in butchers’ shops. Now 
a contributor to Nation Europa, 
a paper published in west Germany. 
Lives in South America. 


WINKELMANN, Otto. SS Ober- 
gruppenfiihrer. Higher SS and Police 
Chief in Hungary, 1944-45. Now 
living in retirement in Bordesholm, 
west Germany, draws a substantial 
pension as a former police general. 


JANISCH, Rudolf. SS Obergruppen- 
fihrer. Eichmann’s adc. Now 
& businessman in Hameln, west 
Germany. 





KORHERR, Dr Richard. Statistician, 
compiled statistics for Himmler 
showing the progress of the “final 
solution“. Now works in the Bonn 
Statistical Office. 


SRANGE, railway adviser. Wanted. 


GANZENMOLLER, Dr _ Theodor. 
Srange’s superior, Deputy head of 
the German railways. Now living 
in Dortmund, west Germany. 
Correspondence between Gan- 
zenmiiller and General WOLFF 
concerning deportations to Treblinka 
was recently in the news. 
WOLFF, Karl. SS and SD General. 
Now owns an advertising agency in 
west Germany. Recently he has 
publishing his memoirs signed SS 
General Wolff. 


MILDENSTEIN, Baron Leopold. 
Eichmann’s predecessor in the Ges- 
tapo, member of the SD. Now 
a Coca-Cola executive in Essen. 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


A series of articles by Artur 
Bodnar on the economic situa- 
tion and growth of the member- 
countries of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid were 
published in the weekly Poli- 
tyka, Nos. 11, 16, 17 and 20, The 
whole of this review is given 
over to them. 

At the beginning of the first 
article — “Prospects for Co- 
operation” — Bodnar states that 
during the 25-year period 1950- 
1975 industrial production in the 
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CMEA countries will increase 
about 15 times, whereas in the 
countries of Western Europe it 
will increase only 3.6 times. “As 
a result of this rapid rate of 
growth the CMEA countries 
will have considerably surpassed 
by 1975 the present level of 
both total and per capita in- 
dustrial production in Western 
Europe.” 

However, the higher the level 
of development of the socialist 
countries the more serious and 
complex become the problems 
that they are facing. There must 
be a widening of coordination 
and a combining of efforts to 
achieve the most rapid rate of 
growth and save capital at the 
same time, This necessity is a 
consequence of the growing 
demand for raw materials, the 
increasing sales of finished goods 
and the considerable expenditures 
on investments, For instance, in 
1959-1965 development spending 
in the U.S.S.R. will be as great 
as over the whole of the past 
40 years; in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia it will amount to more 
than the total sum spent in the 
last 14 years. 

This rapid growth would be 
impossible without an efficient 
system of trading among the 
socialist countries. In 1965 the 
share of the socialist countries in 
the foreign trade turnover of 
Poland, the German Democratic 
Republic, Czechoslovakia and 
Roumania — to mention just a 
few — will come to 65-75 per 
cent, which is close to the level 
attained in 1953. However, “in 
1953 the geographical structure 
of foreign trade of the CMEA 








countries was, to a large extent, 
forced upon them by the eco- 
nomic blockade by the West, 


Twelve years later, however, 
a structure of this sort is both 
the result of, and basis for, the 
rapid economic development of 
the CMEA countries.” 

The author also makes a com- 
parison between the nature of 
integration processes in the West 
and the tightening of economic 
cooperation among the socialist 
countries. The members of the 
CMEA are sovereign countries 
and their policies including eco- 
nomic ones, are decided by each 
of them, Confrontation and co- 
ordination of the national plans 
comes later. In conditions of 
social ownership of the means of 
production the sort of integration 
forms being used in the West, if 
applied here, would have to in- 
volve the setting-up of interna- 
tional production combines, and 
labour and capital movements 
would have to be centrally con- 
trolled. Some sort of an _ inter- 
mational planning board would 
then have to be created. For a 
variety of reasons this is at 
present impossible. In Bodnar’s 
opinion the forms of cooperation 
now practised will be basically 
sufficient for the next 10 to 15 
years. Another difference be- 
tween integration processes in the 
two economic systems is that “in 
a capitalist economy integration 
originated in enterprises and 
cartels, and through the banks 
has today 
government level. In conditions 
of socialism, on the other hand, 
integration movements started at 
government level.” 
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The second article is entitled 
“Investments”. Bodnar first pro- 
vides a historical review of the 
issues and states that after 1949- 
§0, when the share of accumula- 
tion in the national income of the 
people’s democracies was gen- 
erally low, a period of substantial 
investment began. One of the 
factors which accelerated this 
process was the Korean war and 
suing increase in international 
tension. Bodnar says: “Stocks and 
reserves, as well as investments 
to speed up the development of 
heavy industry were radically 
increased... It was a policy of 
constant intensification of eco- 
nomic efforts on the part of the 
socialist countries to accelerate 
the rate of industrialization and 
build up the necessary defence 
potential of the socialist world 
as a whole... In the U.S.S.R. 
investments in the national econ- 
omy increased annually by at 
least 11 per cent with the excep- 
tion of 1953 and 1955. The Soviet 
economy has not had the sort 
af set-backs that since 1953 (in 
connection with a change of 
policy — P.P.) have hit most 
af the socialist countries. Among 
the people’s democracies the 
situation in Poland was the 
closest to that of the U.S.S.R. In 
fact there was only a drop in the 
rate of investments which was 
stabilized at a not very high 
level,” 


In 1958 another period of 
rapid growth in investments be- 
gan in the CMEA countries. The 
investment plans of these coun- 
tries for 1959-1965 are highly 
dynamic and provide for annual 
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increases of not less than 9 per 
cent. 


Comparing the rate and struc- 
ture of investments in the CMEA 
countries and in Western Europe 
Bodnar writes: “The rate of 
growth in investment outlays in 
1951-58 was in the European 
socialist countries 1.7 to 2.7 times 
higher than in Western Europe. 
At the same time appropriations 
in the socialist countries for in- 
dustry and agriculture came to 
about 60 to 70 per cent of all 
investments, whereas in the 
capitalist countries they were 
around 40 to 45 per cent. On the 
other hand the capitalist countries 
channel about 1.5 times as much 
of their investment into housing 
and services. These differences 
spring from the level of indus- 
trialization ... 


“In 1965 the CMEA countries 
will spend 25 per cent more on 
the development of the national 
economy than the whole of West- 
ern Europe is now spending for 
this purpose. This also applies to 
the level of per capita investment 
expenditures in 1965,” which — 
calculated in dollars — amount 
to: 


1958 1965 


CMEA countries 
(without Albania) 144 165 


Bulgaria 36 70 
Roumania 38 105 
Hungary 61 123 
Poland 68 110 
G.D.R. 120 244 
Czechoslovakia 214 289 
U.S.S.R. 133 170 

Britain 162 

G.F.R. 190 
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Discussing investment problems 
in the socialist countries Bodnar 
stresses the part played in over- 
coming them by economic as- 
sistance primarily from _ the 
U.S.S.R. “Up to 1957 the volume 
of Soviet financial aid in the 
form of credits and grants for the 
socialist countries of Europe, and 
Asia — mainly for investment 
purposes — came to 7,000 million 
dollars. This is an enormous sum: 
for instance, spent on the devel- 
opment of the steel industry it 
would result in the production 
of 25 to 30 million metric tons.” 

“The credits granted” — writes 
Artur Bodnar in conclusion — 
“played an important part in 
speeding up the rate of economic 
growth in the less developed 
socialist countries. In Bulgaria the 
investments financed by Soviet 
loans in 1948-1956 amounted to 
27 per cent of total investments 
in the national economy; in 
Hungary they amounted to 8 per 
cent (1947-57), in Roumania — 
6 per cent (1950-57), in Poland — 
6 per cent (1947-1957) not count- 
ing cancelled debts.” 

The less developed socialist 
countries are now drawing on 
foreign loans to a much lesser 
extent in their plans for the 
period up to 1965. Bodnar writes 
that according to the available 
data these loans will amount to 
about 1,000 million dollars in the 
period 1959-1965 — a sign that 
these countries now want to 
finance their growth from their 
own funds. 

In the third article, “Pace and 
Distance”, Bodnar discusses two 
problems: the specific character- 
istics of the deveploment of the 





socialist countries in comparison 
with the previous period, and the 
part played by the CMEA coun- 
tries in the world economy. 

Emphasizing that in 1950-58 
the CMEA countries assigned 
80 per cent of their industrial 
investment for heavy industry he 
remarks that there were con- 
siderable differences in the struc- 
ture of these investments. For 
instance, outlays for the power, 
fuel and metallurgical industries 
constituted from 46 per cent of 
total investment in Poland, to 
65 per cent in Bulgaria. Poland 
was one of the few countries 
which had the least  capital- 
consuming structure of industrial 
investment. 

The following features disiin- 
guish the present 7-year period 
(1959-65) from the previous 
period as far as the internal 
proportions of the development of 
industry are concerned: 

a well balanced plan of devel- 
opment of the more important 
industries (this applies partic 
ularly to Hungary, Poland, the 
G.D.R. and Czechoslovakia); 

in contrast to 1954-59, a 
faster development (in most coun- 
tries) of the investment goods 


industry than of the consumer | 


goods industries; 

a more rapid rate of growth 
of production in the chemicl 
industry (in comparison with the 
engineering industry); both o 
them continue to be the most 
dynamically growing industries; 

a faster rate of developmen! 
in the fuel and power base; 

a relatively faster rate o 
growth in the food industry. 
In comparison with the ca 
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italist countries, the CMEA coun- 
tries will in 1959-1965 have a 
much higher rate of per capita 
increase in staple manufactured 
goods than that now obtaining in 
Western Europe. Bodnar considers 
that “the year 1965 will mark 
a new stage in the economic com- 
petition between the CMEA coun- 
tries and the capitalist world.” 

In his last article — “Agri- 
culture’ — Bodnar writes that 
in comparison with the pre-war 
period “substantial transforma- 
tions have taken place in agri- 
culture in the CMEA countries. 
It has been launched on the road 
of collective forms of farming, 
and provided with a large tech- 
nical base. The rapid development 
of industry has liquidated glaring 
examples of agrarian  over- 
population. There has heen a rise 
in the intensity of farming”. 

After discussing the develop- 
ment of agricultural production 
Bodnad concludes that after the 
period of stagnation in 1951-53 
there has been a rapid develop- 
ment in this field which has been 
growing over the whole period 
between 1951 and 1958 at a rate 
no lower than that in highly 
developed capitalist countries. For 
the period up to 1965 the annual 
growth targets set are 3.8 per 
cent for Poland, the G.D.R. and 
Czechoslovakia, 4 per cent for 
Hungary and 7.9 per cent for 
the U.S.S.R. These are approx- 
imately the same as those in 
1955-58. On the other hand Alba- 
nia, Bulgaria and Roumania are 
planning a major “leap” in the 
development of agricultural pro- 
duction. In 1950-58 the highest 
level of per capita agricultural 
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production among the CMEA 
countries was achieved in Poland. 
In 1965 the lead will be taken by 
the U.S.S.R. which will then be 
producing 2.5 metric tons of agri- 
cultural products (in terms of 
corn) per capita, whereas Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, the G.D.R. and 
Hungary will produce from 1.7 to 
2 tons. 

In 1950-1958 there were con- 
siderable differences among the 
CMEA countries in agricultural 
productivity. These differences 
are to be levelled out in the 
period up to 1965 when over 
12 metric tons of agricultural 
products (in terms of corn) per 
person employed in agriculture 
will be produced in the U.S.S.R. 
This will come close to the 1965 
level of Czechoslovakia. Poland 
and Hungary will then be pro- 
ducing about 8-9 tons per person 
employed in agriculture and pro- 
ductivity in Bulgaria and Rouma- 
nia will be not far behind. 

The CMEA countries owe 
these considerable achievements 
to technical progress in agricul- 
ture. For instance, the consump- 
tion of fertilizers per hectare will 
increase (in kilogrammes of pure 
component): 


1958 1965 
Roumania 3 52.5 
Hungary 19.8 87 
Poland 37.7 80 
G.D.R. 184.5 328.2 
Czechoslovakia 82 129 
U.S.S.R. 17.1 48.3 
G.F.R. (in 1957) 224.7 — 
France (in 1957) 77.4 — 


Italy (in 1957) 46.9 aks 


Bodnar thinks that in 1970- 
75 the CMEA countries will be 
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using as large a quantity of © 


fertilizers as the top agriculture 
producers among the capitalist 
countries. 

Already in 1965 the CMEA 
countries will be among the 
world’s leading users of machin- 
ery in agriculture. In that year 
the area of arable land per 
1 standard tractor unit (15 horse 
power) will be 30-40 hectares in 
Czechoslovakia and the G.D.R. 
and 80-90 hectares in the remain- 
ing CMEA countries. 


The development of agricul- 
tural production will raise con- 
sumption, in terms of calories, in 
the CMEA countries. This was 
even by 1956-57, as high as 
in Western Europe (though struc- 
turally slightly worse). In the 
period up to 1965 a substantial 
increase (from 50 to 100 per 
cent) is postulated in the con- 
sumption of meat and sugar thus 
raising it to the level reached in 
the most highly developed coun- 
tries of Western Europe. 
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PEASANT INCOMES 


The planning of peasants’ consumer purchasing is a very complex 
matter. The individual peasant decides by himself how much of his 
real income he is prepared to devote to investment and how much 
he will spend on consumption, preference depending on various fac- 
tors. In 1960 peasants spent on consumption some 29 per cent more 
than they did in 1955, a figure roughly approximating to planned 
estimates. 

The various factors which in the preceding five years induced the 
rural population to spend more on consumer purchasing included 
a rise in agricultural output, an improvement in its structure and 
also the measures taken by the State to raise the profitability and 
market productivity of privately owned holdings (relative stabilization 
of basic taxation, a rise in the prices paid for qucta deliveries togeth- 
er with a reduction in their volume and higher prices pa‘d by the 
State for contract purchases). It was however the growth of agricul- 
tural production that was decisive in accelerating the rate of growth 
of rural incomes. This had in turn been made possible by a marked 
rise in investment maintained throughout the preceding five years. 

The 22 per cent increase in agricultural production in the years 
1955—60 would have been unattainable were it not for the dynamic 
increase in the share of investment. Where in 1955 peasants had de- 
voted to investment 7.3 per cent of their nominal incomes in terms 
of money, in 1959 the corresponding figure rose to 15.6 per cent. 

This improvement in the structure of rural expenditure has been 
underlined by a change in the structure of deliveries to the retail shops 
of the Central Office of Peasant Self-Aid Cooperatives. The marked 
increase in the peasant incomes derived from contract sales to the 
State (16.5 per cent during the first quarter of this year) has been 
accompanied by an even more pronounced increase in the purchase 
of agricultural machinery (about 100 per cent) in comparison with the 
first quarter of last year; there has also been a substantial rise in the 
purchase of building materials. This is a very welcome economic 
development. 
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According to estimates by the Institute of Agricultural Economics, 
the total average net income per holding in the economic year 1952—53 
amounted to 13,200 zlotys, the entire sum being spent on consumer 
purchasing. The figure for 1958—59 was 23,200 zlotys of which 20,700 
were spent on consumption, which meant a 2,500 zloty surplus. Char- 
acteristically enough, despite the slight drop in the peasants’ person- 
al incomes from 23,300 zlotys in 1957—58 to 23,200 zlotys in 1958—59, 
consumption increased at the cost of investment expenditure from 
20,100 up to 20,700 zlotys. 

The agricultural population is trying to maintain at least a mini- 
mal growth of consumption; this is understandable if the level of 
consumption of peasant families is compared with that of workers’ 
families. 

Since the war there has been a marked increase in consumption 
per capita among the rural population. The consumption of sugar, for 
example, has gone up 2.5 times in comparison with the pre-war period, 
that of meat and lard has doubled, and eggs are up by 80 per cent. 
At the same time there has been a large decrease in the consumption 
of such foodstuffs as grain and potatoes (20—40 per cent). Neverthe- 
less rural consumption is on the average still below urban standards. 

The present Five-Year Plan (1961—65) envisages a further increase 
in the real incomes of the rural population. 

A bill passed by the Sejm on this Plan says that “the increase in 
the fund for individual consumption will come to 32 per cent, which 
means a per capita rise of 23 per cent. This increase will be achieved 
through a rise in peasants’ real wages and incomes”. 

Agricultural production and the contract purchases scheme will 
provide the basis for the growth of peasants’ incomes. It is planned 
that the output of individually owned holdings will go up about 21 
per cent, compared with a 45 per cent rise in the purchase of agri- 
cultural produce. The achievement of this comparatively high rate 
of development will, to a great extent, depend on how much is spent 
by the owners on the intensification of agricultural production on 
their holdings. 

The plan envisages that the total amount spent on investment 
expenditure out of the peasants’ own means will rise by more than 
45 per cent in the years 1961—65 compared with the preceding five- 
year period. Investment outlays (on the purchase of investment goods 
and the hiring of qualified labour) should rise by 70 per cent over 
the amount spent in 1960. 

It can be seen from these estimates that the total real income of 
the rural population must increase at a quicker rate than the amount 
of money available for consumption, and that at the same time the 
share of investment in the total expenditure must grow at a still more 
rapid pace. 

This is by no means an easy task. If it is to be carried out an eco 
nomic policy must be followed which would guarantee the rise in 
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consumption, called for in the Sejm’s resolution but which would at 
the same time encourage the peasants to increase their investment 
expenditure considerably. Keeping the countryside adequately supplied 
with production and investment goods is an important element in this 
policy. Equally important are incentives aimed at developing agri- 
cultural production which would help to raise the real income of the 
agricultural population, and in effect secure the planned level of 
consumption and increase in production investment. 


THE ECONOMIC AUTONOMY 


OF PEOPLE’S COUNCILS 


A strong bias, particularly 
pronounced in 1954-6, towards 
centralized planning and centrally 
controlled methods of manage- 
ment persisted in Poland’s ad- 
ministrative system up to 1956. 
This hardly helped to build up 
the People’s Councils’ economic 
strength. A process of decentrali- 
zation began at the end of 1956 
when increasingly greater powers 
and responsibilities were delegated 
to local authorities. Many branches 
of the national economy, e.g., 
retail trade, health service in- 
stitutions, and State farms, hither- 
to under central administration, 
were placed under the control of 
the Councils, and since then 
their economic powers have 
increased impressively. At present 
the councils are responsible for 
agriculture, 500 local industry 
enterprises, and 200 building ma- 
terials enterprises, not to mention 
housing, public services, social 
insurance, the health service and 
education — in other words, all 
the services of direct interest to 
the population. 

But this is not all. The Nation- 
al Economic Plan curtailed the 
autonomy of the Councils by 








itemizing the targets assigned to 
them and so considerably limiting 
the scope of their own initiative. 
The incomes and expenditure of 
the Councils were fixed by the 
administration and supplemented 
with detailed instructions as to 
how the money should be spent. 
The Councils were deprived of 
their own sources of income and 
virtually depended on _ State 
subsidies. Having to wait for 
financial help from the central 
administration could hardly pro- 
duce optimal economic effects. As 
a result the Councils regularly 
canvassed for financial autonomy. 

The process of decentraliza- 
tion has been going on for several 
years now; since 1955 local budg- 
ets have trebled while their 
share in the State budget has 
risen from 14.5 per cent in 1955 
to 25 per cent this year. 

The increasing autonomy of 
the Councils can be seen in the 
enlarged scope of their economic 
activities and the subsequent 
growth of their incomes, which 
rose from 3,000 million zlotys in 
1955 to 28,000 million zlotys in 
1961. It should be added, how- 
ever, that the Councils do not yet 
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fully pay their way; 50 per cent 
of their expenditure is still cov- 
ered out of State budgetary 
revenue. 

Plans are under way further to 
widen and strengthen the econom- 
ic base of the Councils. First of 
all, the principle is being applied 
that they should be much more 
closely involved in the economic 
life of their areas. It is intended 
to replace the subsidies they are 
at present receiving by making 
over to them part of the tax lev- 
ied on salaries and wages in the 
centrally controlled enterprises 
and part of the accumulation 
accrued by the latter. This arran- 
gement, it is anticipated, will help 
te stimulate the interest of the 
councils in centrally controlled 
enterprises within their area, and 
so increase the scope of their 
economic influence. The possibility 
should not be excluded that more 
centrally controlled enterprises, 
and even entire branches of in- 
dustry, will be put under the 
management of local authorities. 
Efforts are also being made to 
remove those obstructing factors 
which prevent many enterprises 
under the People’s Councils be- 
coming profitable. 


JUBILEE TRADE FAIR 


This year’s Poznan Trade Fair, 
which celebrated its 30th jubilee, 
was held in the first year of the 
new plan for 1961-1965, a plan 
which imposes particularly im- 
portant tasks on Polish fore'gn 
trade. In this period the value of 
exports is to increase by about 60 
per cent and industrial produc- 





Then there is the very impor- 
tant problem of increasing the 
economic activities and budgets 
of the Councils at the lower levels 
of local administration. At pre- 
sent, 50 per cent of local revenues 
are centred in Voivodship Coun- 
cils, over 30 per cent are left at 
the disposal of District Councils, 
with only 10 per cent remaining 
in the hands of Village Councils 
and those in small towns and 
settlements. It is being widely 
said that local revenues are cen- 
tralized excessively in the hands 
of Voivodship Councils and the 
existing proportions should be 
altered in favour of the lower 
levels. The problem is far from 
simple and needs further study. 

The raising of the Village Coun- 
cils’ role, particularly the expan- 
sion of their powers in the social 
and cultural fields, is another 
urgent problem under consider- 
ation, as is the plan gradually to 
transform Village Councils into 
economically self-dependent units. 
To this end, it is possible that 
certain economic enterprises will 
be placed under the control of 
Village Councils, primarily those 
connected with agricultural pro- 
duction. 


tion by about 55 per cent. Thus, 
for the first time in Polish plan- 
ning history, the rate of growth of 
exports will be higher than that 
of national income and even than 
the increase in industrial produc- 
tion. 

This considerable export has 
been made necessary by steadily 
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growing import requirements for 


raw materials and investment 
goods, and some industrial con- 
sumer products. This has produ- 
ced an unfavourable balance of 
trade, which is to be corrected 
within the next five years. 

This will be by no means an 
easy task, especially as coal — 
until recently Poland’s main ex- 
port article — has lost ground on 
foreign markets as the chief 
source of energy and its price has 
fallen and will continue to do so. 

As a result, a large proportion 
of coal exports will have to be 
replaced by other articles. There 
has already been a great shift in 
the structure of Polish exports 
but it will have to go even fur- 
ther, and the composition of our 
export trade must be clearly 
specified. 

If the planned increase of ex- 
ports is to be reached they should 
cover the largest possible range. 
However, the main products which 
are to replace coal are foodstuffs, 
machinery and equipment, with 
chemical products at a somewhat 
later stage. This is the course that 
has been followed by trade poli- 
sy, though profitable and econom- 
ically sound exports of all other 
possible types of goods have not 
been ignored. 

Another part of Polish trade 
policy is a gradual shift to the 
export of more highly processed 
goods, that is those which can 


command a higher price on world 
markets. 

Polish export policy is not 
confined to developing relations 
only with the members of the 
— for Mutual Economic Aid. 

e, 


these relations are ex- 
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ceptionally attractive because 
they are based on long-term trade 
agreements and coordination of 
long-range economic planning. 
Though they make it possible to 
stabilize and dovetail supplies 
they cannot fully satisfy all Po- 
land’s needs for raw materials and 
investment goods. Hence the 
desirability of developing trade 
relations with countries of the 
dollar, sterling and franc areas as 
well. The problem, however, is 
whether trade with these coun- 
tries should be developed through 
increasing its volume or its 
geographical range. The  solu- 
tion of this problem calls for 
a certain flexibility in trade poli- 
cy. On the one hand Poland can- 
not extend her exports to an 
excessive number of countries 
since it would require a consid- 
erable increase in the volume 
and assortment of exported goods. 
On the other hand it cannot cut 
the list of its customers too much 
since if a market, which was the 
sole outlet of certain products, 
were lost, it would be difficult to 
find a replacement. This is partic- 
ularly true of foodstuffs the bulk 
of which is sold in Western Eu- 
rope. Here growing integration 
makes it necessary to expand the 
assortment of goods, in order to 
bring it into line with the needs 
not only of Poland’s traditional 
customers but also of new ones. 
In particular this refers to those 
countries which have recently 
gained their independence and, in 
view of their industrialization 
drive, have become potential 
buyers of Polish export products. 

All these problems call for 
a close partnership between 
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various factors in the national 
economy, both in the field of ex- 
port production and of sales. 
The International Trade Fair 
at Poznan is of great importance 
in this respect; it is planned as 
an instrument in the promotion 
of foreign trade. This year’s Fair 
both in view of what was ex- 
hibited and who exhibited was 


very successful. 
To show all the visitors — 
especially from _ recently  in- 


dependent countries — what Po- 
land has to offer, the Polish ex- 
position covered the whole of ex- 
port production in its widest 
range. The main emphasis, how- 
ever, was laid on three bran- 
ches: foodstuffs, machinery and 
electrical goods. These are the 
articles on which Poland intends 
primarily to base the expansion 
of exports. At this year’s Fair the 
machinery and equipment were 
the centrepiece of the Polish 
stands and visitors were im- 
pressed by their high quality and 
modern design. 

Machinery and equipment 
dominated not only in the Polish 
pavilion. Most of the foreign ex- 
hibitors also showed their best 
products in this field. On several 
stands some of the machinery and 
precision equipment was being 
displayed for the first time. An- 
other typical development is that 


HOLIDAYS FOR ALL 


How do the Poles spend their 
holidays? There cannot be a def- 
inite answer to this question. For 
the statistics cover only those 
persons who arrange their holi- 


foreign exhibitors, 
from capitalist countries, 
almost completely abandoned the 
exposition of light industry pro- 


particularly 
have 


ducts. They have realized that 
Poland is most interested in pur- 
chasing modern machinery, of 
which it imports as much as, if 
not more than, it exports. 

Another factor that determn- 
ed the structure of the exhibits 
was the fact that the Poznan Fair 
is basically a place for trading 
with Poland. Transactions be- 
tween foreign exhibitors are rath- 
er a rare occurrence. 

A sign of the interest in trade 
exchange with Poland on the part 
of countries just beginning their 
econumic development was their 
large attendance both as individ- 
ual and_ collective exhibitors. 
This could also be seen in the 
presence of many official delega- 
tions from those countries. 

The Poznan Trade Fair has 
established its position as a major 
international event. Though it 
still preserves its comprehensive 
character certain industrial bran- 
ches are becoming more and more 
strongly accentuated. In future 
the Poznan Fair will assume 
a more specialized character, pro- 
viding an all-round review of 
investment goods. 


Stefan Frenkiel 


days and summer _ vacations 
through some official agency. It 
is hardly possible however to give 


exact information about the hun- | 


dred of thousands of families who 
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organize their yearly holidays pri- 
vately, be it in the countryside, 
in various health-resorts or on 
tours of the country. By far the 
greatest single organizer of holi- 
days for working people is the 
Workers’ Holiday Fund, adminis- 
tered by the Central Council of 
Trade Unions. It owns over 1,500 
rest-homes in all parts of the 
country. 

The Workers’ Holiday Fund 
offers seven basic types of holi- 
day: 14-day holidays, 14-day hol- 
idays for families, three-week 
stay in a spa, three week stay 
in a health resort, four-week 
TB-preventive holidays, four- 
week stay in sanatoriums and 
seven-day trips to Warsaw for 
people from small provincial 
towns. 

Over 550,000 persons availed 
themselves of these services in 
1960. This year their number will 
increase by 50,000. 

The 14-day holidays are the 
most popular, attracting almost 
half the Fund’s customers. Gain- 
ing in popularity recently, espe- 
cially among the workers, is the 
family holiday of which there 
were about 40,000 last year. This 
year, because of the growing in- 
terest in this type of holiday, 20 
per cent more family holidays will 
be available. 

Full daily rate under the Work- 
ers’ Holiday Scheme is 60 zlo- 
tys. However 90 per cent of holi- 
daymakers pay reduced rates, 
which for a fortnight’s stay ran- 
8e, depending on the monthly sal_ 
ary, from 120 zlotys (for those 
farning up to 700 zlotys) to 600 
zlotys (for those earning more 
than 4500 zlotys a month). A stay 
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in sanatoriums is completely free. 
The difference between the actual 
costs of full board and the amount 
paid by the holidaymakers is 
covered by the trade unions. In 
addition to holidays organized by 
the Workers’ Holiday Fund in its 
own centres, many larger facto- 
ries and institutions maintain 
their own rest houses. Here, too, 
the difference between actual 
costs and the amount paid by the 
holidaymakers is covered by the 
trade unions or by the employers. 
In recent years a new type of 
summer holiday has become pop- 
ular — what is called “a holiday 
under the peartree”. These are 
organized by the ‘Gromada’ Tour- 
ist Cooperative which rents for 
its clients cheap lodgings at farm- 
houses in various localities. 

In Poland there are 109 state 
sanatoriums. This figure does not 
cover special establishment; for 
TB and psychiatric cases. These 
sanatoriums specialize mainly in 
rheumatology, cardiology, nose- 
and-throat diseases as well as 
care of children suffering from 
polio after-effects. The length of 
stay in such sanatoriums is usu- 
ally 28 days. They are open the 
whole year. They catered for 
some 140,000 persons in 1960. For 
over 92 per cent of the patients 
the stay is free or at reduced 
rates. 

The organization of summer 
holidays for ‘children and adoles- 
cents is given the greatest atten- 
tion by the State. 

The basic form of holiday for 
children between 7 and 14 years 
of age are 26-day summer camps. 
Last year over 600,000 children, 
or almost 30 per cent of all pupils. 
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at primary schools in towns spent 
their summer vacations in these 
camps. The parents pay only 
10—15 per cent of the actual costs 
for each child. The rest is paid 
by the State, employers and social 
organizations. For example, last 
year the expenditure out of the 
state budget for children’s holiday 
camps was 518 million zlotys. 
The holiday camps are organ- 
ized mostly at the seaside or in 
the mountains. Some new forms 
of summer holidays for children 
have been introduced lately. For 
instance, special recuperative 
camps have been started for chil- 
dren who have just recovered 
from serious illnesses or those 
threatened with TB. These camps 
usually last forty-two days. 


For children between 14-16 
years of age touring holidays are 
also organized. 

The basic type of holiday for 
11—18 year-olds are summer 
camps (permanent or touring) last- 
ing 7 to 14 days. These camps 
are mainly attended by pupils 
from secondary, vocational, tech- 
nical and artistic schools. Last 
year they totalled 205,000. 

The camps are organized pri- 
marily by the Polish Scouts’ 
Union, but also by the Union of 
Socialist Youth and Union of Ru- 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Great Britain 
Trade 


negotiations between 


Poland and Great Britain were 
held in June in Warsaw. At the 
same time the President of the 








ral Youth. The youth camps, like 
the children’s holiday camps, are 
financed by the state and by 
various employers. Part of the 
funds for the camps are provided 
by the teenagers themselves; it 
comes from such actions as scrap 
collections, help in hervesting, etc. 

For children who during the 
summer remain in the cities, semi- 
camps and holidays in town 
are organized. Although the chil- 
dren sleep at home, they spend 
the whole day outside the city 
er in municipal playgrounds. For 
25 days (their usual duration) 
children receive two meals per 
day. These holidays are wholly 
financed by the State. Last year 
over 160,000 children, between 
7—16 years of age, benefited. 

For children in small towns 
and villages every year several- 
day trips to the capital and to 
the larger Polish towns are organ. 
ized. 

The Ministry of Higher Edv- 
cation and the Polish Students 
Association organize holiday 
camps for students during sum- 
mer months. A fortnight’s stay at 
such a camp is free. If a student 
wishes to stay an additional two 
weeks, he pays 250 zlotys. Every 
year some 20 thousand students 


spend their holidays in summer | 


camps. 


Board of Trade, Mr Reginali 
Maudling, visited Poland. The 
talks resulted in the signing of 
a protocol to the 3-year trad 
agreement now in force, listing 
the goods that are to be tradel 
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between Poland and Great Britain 
from July 1, 1961 to June 30, 1962, 

It provides for a 15 per cent 
increase in turnover over last 
year. Poland will sell more food 
and agricultural products, indus- 
trial goods and durable consumer 
goods. It will buy more machinery, 
investment goods and equipment, 
chemicals, synthetic fibres, certain 
raw materials and consumer 
goods. 

This increase is part of a steady 
growth in trade between the two 
countries. Last year total trade 
turnover reached 750.8 million 
zlotys — 58 million zlotys over 
1959. Exports from Poland amoun- 
ted to 395.5 million zlotys (in 
1959 — 346.8, and in 1958 — 
275.5) and imports amounted to 
355.3 million zlotys (in 1959 — 
346.1, and in 1958 — 332.1). 

Great Britain has, for a num- 
ber of years, occupied one of the 
leading positions in our foreign 
trade (fourth among the more 
than 130 countries with which 
Poland maintains trade relations, 
and first among the capitalist 
countries). 

This year’s negotiations be- 
tween Poland and Great Britain 
were of a special character. The 
visit of the President of the Board 
of Trade made it possible to 
discuss a wider range of problems 
than might be inferred from the 
annual protocol signed in Warsaw. 

Mr Maudling and Mr Witold 
Trampezynski, the Minister of 


Foreign Trade, have given the 
following appraisals of the devel- 
opment of trade relations be- 
tween Poland and Great Britain 
so far and of the prospects for 
the future. 
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Mr Maudling said that it 
would be worth considering a long 
term agreement. He was very 
satisfied with the protocol. It 
provided for a _ substantial in- 
crease in turnover. He was con- 
vinced that Poland would buy 
more goods from Great Britain. 
Last year they were somewhat 
disappointed with the develop- 
ment of British exports to Poland. 

Trade relations with Poland 
are of great importance to Britain 
not only from a purely commer- 
cial point of view, but also be- 
cause they help both countries to 
understand each other better and 
friendly contacts in general to 
grow. 

Speaking of the problems in- 
volved in concluding any long- 
term and more detailed trade 
agreements Mr Maudling said 
that the differences in economic 
systems might be an obstacle in 
this respect. He said that in 
Britain they were accustomed to 
short-term buying, but they 
realized that with respect to in- 
vestment goods it would be cight 
to consider long-term agreements. 
In Mr Maudling’s opinion some 
thought should be given to this 
possibility. 

Mr Witold Trampczynski said 
that Poland intended to increase 
purchases of investment goods in 
Great Britain. 

“We are very happy with the 
development of trade between 
Poland and Great Britain — our 
biggest customer among the cap- 
italist countries. Recently our 
exports to Britain increased con- 
siderably. Quite a few positive 
changes have taken place in these 
exports and their range has been 
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widened. Only a few years ago 
the sales of bacon constituted 
over 60 per cent of the total value 
of our exports. To-day this share 
has dropped to about 30 per cent 
though the value of bacon sales 
has remained the same. This 
shows how much the sales of 
other products to Great Britain 
have increased. The development 
of trade with all countries on the 
basis of a broad product range is 
very much in line with our 
policy.” 


Further Mr Trampczynski said 
that as far as imports from Great 
Britain are concerned they did 
not keep pace with Polish exports 
last year. “This was due to the 
fact that the purchase of licences, 
machinery and equipment for the 
power industry and textile ma- 
chinery has not yet appeared in 
turnover statistics, However, 
contracts for these transactions 
are quite substantial and their 
impact on the level of imports 
will be felt after delivery. We in- 
tend to extend our purchases of 
investments goods in Great 
Britain, and it will eventually 
become our main supplier of 
machinery and equipment. Our 
present talks are a great step 
forward not only because they 
have resulted in a 15 per cent 
increase in trade, but primarily 
because they have helped us to 
clear up a number of points. To- 
day we understand Great Britain's 
difficulties just as, | am sure, my 
colleague Mr Maudling, under- 


stands the problems of our trade. 
For these reasons |! consider our 
talks very useful and important 
to our further trade relations,” 





Soviet Union 


As a result of trade talks be- 
tween Poland and the Soviet 
Union held in May in Moscow 
agreements have been signed be- 
tween the governments of Poland 
and the U.S.S.R. on the delivery 
to Poland of certain types of 
equipment from the Soviet Union 
in 1962—1967, and on the techni- 
cal assistance to be extended to 
Poland in developing heavy in- 
dustry. 

These additional deliveries of 
machinery and equipment will 
speed up the development of 
Polish metallurgy and the pro- 
duction of heavy machinery and 
equipment for geological research 
and prospecting and for copper 
mining, both in the current Five- 
Year Plan and in the future. Un- 
der these agreements the U.S.S.R. 
will provide the Lenin Steel 
Works in Nowa Huta and the 
Czestochowa Steel Works with 
two powerful rolling machines 
whose combined capacity will be 
higher than the present pro- 
ductive capacity of all Polish steel 
mills. There will also be deliver- 
ies of a pipe rolling mill, 
equipment for cold rolling of steel 
tape for the Warszawa Steel 
Works, and an oxygen plant for 
Czestochowa. Of special impor- 
tance are the deliveries of over 
one hundred heavy and _ special 
machine tools. 

In the present 5-year period 
these Soviet deliveries are over 


-and above the plan. They will 


start next year and most of them 
will be completed in the current 
5-year period. The rolling machine 
for the Lenin 
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heavy machine tools are of special 
importance. 

In addition, the U.S.S.R. will 
provide technical assistance in in- 
dustrial design. The most impor- 
tant project are designs for the 
extension of the Lenin Steel 
Works which is eventually to 
reach a capacity of about 10 mil- 
lion metric tons of steel, compar- 
ed with its present 2 million tons. 
Technical data on new machin- 
ery to be produced in Poland will 
also be supplied. 

The total value of machinery 
and equipment purchased addi- 
tionally, in terms of Polish do- 
mestic prices, will amount to 
over 3,000 million zlotys. 


In partial return for these de- 
liveries Poland will supply the 
Soviet Union in 1962—65 with 
such additional machinery and 
equipment as the productive ca- 
pacity of Polish industry will per- 
mit, The remaining obligations 
will be settled in the course of 
current international clearing 
payments. 


A special mission from Brazil 
came to Poland in May. It was 
headed by President Janio Quad- 
ros’ special envoy, Ambassador 
Joao Portella Ribeiro Dantas. 

The mission discussed the pos- 
sibilities of increasing trade be- 
tween the two countries and the 
problems raised can be divided 
into three groups: 

First come the problems of 
trade exchange. Both sides have 
agreed that there are openings for 
@ substantial increase in turnover 
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which last year reached a total 
value of over 50 million dollars, 


Discussing the details of the 
understanding reached, Ambassa- 
dor Dantas said that both coun- 
tries had decided to more than 
double the turnover specified in 
the agreement for 1961—65. It 
had been agreed that it was pos- 
sible to boost turnover to about 
600 million dollars by 1965. Brazil 
would like to import ships and 
equipment for them, agricultural 
machinery, Diesel engines, ball 
bearings, helicopters and planes 
for use in agriculture, railway 
accessories, machine tools, trac- 
tors, cotton textile machinery, and 
many other goods, Poland would 
import not only the usual range 
of commodities, but also — for 
the first time — certain products 
of the Brazilian heavy and light 
industry. 

The protocol signed is not an 
agreement and therefore meetings 
at different levels will be neces- 
sary to implement it. 


The second topic concerned the 
export of whole plants and fac- 
tories to Brazil. The terms of these 
deliveries have been laid down 
as well as the types of factory 
and their productive capacities. 
Poland has submitted a propos- 
al to build an aluminium foun- 
dry, cement plants, steel mills, 
etc. But these projects will be 
subject to further negotiations, 

Finally, the third group of 
questions dealt with the problem 
of technical cooperation. Here there 
are considerable opportunities, 
For instance, Polish experts could 
prepare development plans (this 
subject is now being discussed) 
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for the Brazilian coal industry, 
Brazilian specialists could be 
trained in Poland and Poland 
could, in turn, gain by the expe- 
rience of certain industries in 
Brazil. 


Other questions raised in the 
talks were air transport between 
the two countries, cooperation in 
sea transport and others. 

Both governments reaffirmed 
their desire to exchange visits of 
the Foreign Ministers and Foreign 
Trade Ministers in the near fu- 
ture. 


Africa 


The Polish trade delegation 
which travelled to Africa in April 
and May visited Ghana, Nigeria, 
Togo, Liberia and Senegal. Mr 
Burakiewicz, the Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Trade, has told the press 
about the results of the visit to 
Africa. 

“Our visit to Africa is a sign 
of our desire to establish and de- 
velop contacts with the emergent 
countries of this continent. We 
want to increase considerably our 
trade with this group of coun- 
tries, the majority of which have 
recently gained independence. 

“The purpose of our visit was 
to discuss with government repre- 
sentatives and other officials the 
conditions for broader ec nomic 
cooperation. 

“We do not want to limit this 
cooperation to single transactions 
like those concluded after recent 
visits by about a dozen trade del- 
egations. 

“Poland offers all these count- 
ries both goods and_ technical 





assistance for speeding up their 
economic growth. Wherever we 
went full agreement was reach- 


ed as to the possibility of 
developing trade and economic 
cooperation. 

“The first country visited was 
Ghana. Contacts with this country 
had already been _ established. 
Thanks largely to this we were 
able to sign three important doc- 
uments: a trade agreement, an 
agreement on the deliveries of 
Polish investment equipment, and 
an agreement on technical and 
scientific cooperation. 

“The conditions created by the 
agreement on the exchange of 
goods should lead to the doubling 
of the present turnover. A most 
privileged nation clause is a step 
in this direction. 

“The main goods that Poland 
will buy in Ghana are: coca, 
manganese ore, oil seeds. Our 
exports — besides machinery and 
equipment — wiil include sugar, 
salt, cement, rolled goods, etc., as 
well as household goods, leather 
products and textiles. 

“We have invited two econom- 
ic missions to be headed by 
ministers. 











“As a result of our talks and 
meetings with top officials in Ni- | 


geria we have signed a declara- 
tion which states the advisability 
of developing trade relations. This 


declaration should prove a boost | 
to trade and provide for the estab- | 


lishment of trade 
tions. 

“Nigeria exports groundnuts, 
palm oil seeds, rubber, cotton, 
hides, tropical timber, cocoa. These 
commodities are certainly needed 


representa- | 
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by us. We could export salt, sug- 
ar, cement, glass, rolled goods, 
chemicals, household goods, tex- 
tiles and other durable consumer 
goods and in the future machinery 
and equipment as well. 

“Talks in Togo, Liberia and 
Senegal were of an exploratory 
nature because our contacts so 
far with these countries have been 
meagre. We have found out that 
here too our trade can be increas- 
ed. Proposals for deliveries of 
goods have been submitted by 
both sides and in declarations 
signed in Togo and Liberia provi- 
sions have been made for estab- 
lishing trade representations.” 


* 


Engineers and designers from 
“Prozamet” (Design and Construc- 
tion Bureau for the Metal and 
Electrical Engineering Industries) 
have begun work on a contract 
for the delivery to Ghana of 9 
complete industrial plants. Their 
value will be over 125 million zlo- 
tys. 

Work has started on the design 
of these plants and preparations 
are being made for the deliveries 
of machinery and equipment for 
them. Included in the contract are 
a steel mill, a tool and equipment 
factory, and a shipyard in which 
ships up to 6 thousand DWT and 
fishing boats can be built. The 
shipyard — Ghana’s first — will 
be built at Tema. 

Over 100 factories of the 
Polish engineering industry will 
be engaged in producing machi- 
nhery and equipment for these 9 
plants. 
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International Institute of Public 
Finance 


The 18th conference of the 
International Institute of Public 
Finance will be held in Warsaw 
this September. It will discuss 
budgetary forecasting and _ its 
application. 

At the beginning of the Con- 
ference two papers will be deliv- 
ered on general topics: one by 
Professor Jerzy Lubowicki from 
Warsaw on the socialist countries; 
the other by Professor Gerhard 
Colm from Washington on the 
capitalist countries. Other papers 
will be read by: J. E. Azzini 
(Montevideo), T. Bacskai (Buda- 
pest), H. Block (Washington), 
W. Diachenko and W. Lavrov 
(Moscow), J. C. R. Dow (London), 
Z. Fedorowicz (Warsaw), W. Kal- 
wet (East-Berlin), P. Tabatoni 
(Aix-en-Provence), M. Tuéek (Pra. 
ha) and P. de Wolff (The Hague). 


For the first time the Confer- 
ence has been so organized that 
the same number of papers will 
be read by economists from the 
capitalist and the socialist coun- 
tries. Thanks to this there has 
been a great deal of interest and 
a large attendance is expected. 


The International Institute of 
Public Finance was founded in 
1938 by the late Professor Allix 
of Paris University. Among its 
members are leading economists 
in the field of public finance from 
many countries of Europe, North 
and South America and Asia. 

There have been Poles in the 
Institute from the beginning. This 
is the first Conference of the 
Institute to be held in Warsaw. 
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STATISTICAL DATA 


TABLE 1 


Rise in State Budget Expenditure for Social and Cultural Services 


Index 
1955 1960 1955=100 

Expenditure for social and 

cultural services: 

total in min zlotys 27,181 52,738 194 
Education and vocational 

training 6,786 11,993 177 
Health and physical 

training 5,797 13,646 235 
Social insurance 11,122 23,301 210 
Art and culture 1,041 1,854 178 
calculated in zl. 

per capita 996 1,791 180 


TABLE 2 


Development of Cultural Life and Education 


Rise in comparison 


1960 with the pre-war 
period 
Total Per capita 
Total number of pupils and 
students in all institutions 
of education in thousands 6,245 14°/o 32°%/e 
Books and pamphlets 
in mins of copies 94.8 3.3 times 3.8 times 
Newspapers and period- 
icals in mlns of copies 5.3 5.4 times 6.3 times 
Theatre audiences in mins. 10.5 70% 2 times 
Cinemas 3,253 4 times 4.6 times 


Number of books in public 


libraries in mins 5.3 times 


4.6 times 
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TABLE? 


Development of Health Service 


1938 
Number of beds in 
hospitals in 
thousands 69 


Number of beds in 
T.B. sanatoriums 5.0 


Doctors in thous. 12.9 


Population figure 


per doctor 2,703 
Trained nurses 

in thousands 6.7 
Infant mortality 

per 1,000 live 

births 136 
Deaths per 1,000 

inhabitans 14.1 


1946 1949 
91 93 

7.7 15.0 

7.7 8.7 


3,125 2,857 


5.8 11.2 
107 
13.4 11.6 
TABLE 4 


1955 1960 
137 166 
22.0 23.8 
18.4 27.8 
1,493 1,070 
49.3 60.3 
82 56 
9.6 7.5 


Average Life Span in Poland 


Total in Poland 
1931/2 
1952/3 
1955/6 


in towns 
1931/2 
1952/3 
1955/6 


in rural areas 
1931/2 
1952/3 
1955/6 


Total 


49.8 
61.5 
64.9 


62.4 
65.7 


60.9 
64.3 


Men 


48.2 
58.6 
61.8 


51.14 
59.0 
62.2 


47.4 
58.4 
61.6 
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1965 index 
(plan) 1938=100 


191 277 


25.5 455 
37.9 294 


840 31 


69.8 1,000 


51.4 


67.8 


55.9 
65.4 
68.7 


50.0 
63.4 
67.0 
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“PEARL OF THE SCIENCES” 


Cracow University is one of the oldest 
academic centres in Central Europe. Its char- 
ter, issued by King Kazimierz the Great, last 
of the Piasts, bears the date May 12, 1364. 
Modelled on the famous Italian universities 
of Bologna (1119) and Padua (1222), Cracow 
University entered the international family 
of institutions of higher learning as a young- 
er sister of the oldest universities of Italy, 
France, and England. The only older institu- 
tion in Central Europe is Prague University 
founded in 1348; the University of Vienna 
(1365), those of Heidelberg, Cologne, Erfurt, 
or Wittenberg, and others of world renown 
in Germany, the Netherlands, the Scandi- 
navian countries, etc., were established later. ~ 

The birth of Cracow University was an ~ 
outgrowth of the intellectual maturity and | 
needs of the Polish nation at that time. But ~ 
Kazimierz the Great, in founding the Stu-— 
dium Generale in Cracow, had, first of all, | 
important state purposes in mind. The nation, ~ 
after a previous period of division into prov- 
inces, was now undergoing economic and © 
political unification, and the University was © 
meant to be an integrating factor, to embrace ~ 
through its academic and cultural influence ~ 
the two Polish territories of Silesia and Pom- © 
erania which had been lost through feudal © 
partition, and to raise the authority of the | 
central government. The reorganized state | 


The Collegium Maius of the Jagiellonian University © 
in Cracow photo S. Kolowca 
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New building of the Col- 
legium Chemicum 
Students Hostel 
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At work 


Reading room of the Ja- 
giellonian Library 


photo W. PJewinski 
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needed a uniform system of law, a well- 
educated administration, and enlightened 
advisers in national affairs. These needs, in 
the first instance, were to be provided for by 
a strong legal department which at this time 
had five chairs of Roman Law and three 
chairs of Canon Law. There was also a Med- 
ical School and a Department for the Lib- 
eral Arts, though no theology chair. Thus 
a university came into being which was a 
state and secular institution prepared to 
guide the nation’s cultural and scientific 
growth. It was given a large measure of 
autonomy on the lines of Bologna, and en- 
joyed the strong backing of the city’s burgh- 
ers. In its teaching it followed the ideas of 
the Italian school represented by Bartolo de 
Saxoferrato and Ubaldo de Ubaldis with 
their modern interpretations of Roman Law. 

After the death of Kazimierz the Great 
in 1370, the University declined and many of 
its scholars moved to Prague. It was not till 
1400 that its prestige was restored by King 
Wladyslaw Jagiello, thanks to a generous 
legacy left for that purpose by his wife, 
Queen Jadwiga of Anjou. The revival came 
‘ina new political situation: in 1385 Poland 
‘and Lithuania had formed a Union which 
‘Was now facing a grave threat of invasion 
"by the Teutonic Knights. The University’s 
New structure followed that of the Sorbonne 
four colleges, including a theology 
/Mhool: Collegium Maius, Collegium Juridi- 
Collegium Minus and Collegium Me- 
cum. The Collegium Maius building, 
imagnificent example of European universi- 
W architecture, today houses the University 
-@seum and is also used for ceremonies. 
|. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries saw 
PA Splendid flowering of the Studium Gene- 
fale; especially with the advent of new 
@umanist currents in the second half of the 
Miteenth century, the University became of 
Orld-wide importance. No less vital was 
national role. The University became 
Otagonist of the idea of the Polish state 
a powerful academic centre fostering 
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“pearl of the sciences” 
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SESCENTENARY OF CRACOW 
UNIVERSITY 


In 1964 the Jagiellonian 
University will be 600 years 
old. The oldest of Polish 
universities, for all its fine 
traditions, still has to 
work in antiquated condi- 
tions. A government deci- 
sion has laid special em- 
phasis on developing and 
modernizing its facilities. 
Study and research condi- 
tions in the numerous ex- 
isting departments and in- 
stitutes are to be improved, 
and new ones opened. For 
instance, in the Depart- 
ments of Mathematics, 
Physics, and Chemistry new 
chairs will be set up in the 


following subjects: atomic 
optics, theoretical astro- 
physics, nuclear physics 


and chemistry, probability 
calculus. The number of 
chairs will be increased at 
the faculties of Law, Lan- 


guages, Philosophy and 
History. This, of course, 
requires additional build- 
ings. 


The new building of the 
Departments of Physics and: 
Mathematics is planned for 
700 students and 140 teach- 
ers. It will also have an 
institute of low tempera- 
tures, laboratories and a 
high tension chamber. Con- 
struction is expected to 
be completed in 1963. 


The zoology and geology 
buildings will consist of 
three sections, one of 
which will house a mu- 
seum, It will have room 
for 320 students and over 
a hundred research work- 
ers. 


A - modern residential 
hall for 795 girls will be 


the best-equipped of its 
kind in Poland, with one 
bath for every two rooms, 
furnished with wall beds, 
and a cafeteria downstairs. 
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There are 460 members 
in the new Sejm. Of them 
255 belong to the Polish 
United Workers’ Party, 117 
to the United Peasants’ 
Party, and 39 to the Dem- 
ocratic Party. There are 
49 non-party deputies. Some 
of them represent Pol- 
ish Catholic views. There 
are 60 women deputies 
against 19 in the former 
Sejm. 

As to professions, the 
two biggest groups are 
workers, and engineers and 
technicians; each has 62 
members; 59 deputies are 
farmers or agricultural 
workers, 54 teachers, 44 
economists, 33 lawyers, 45 
scientists and academics, 22 
writers and journalists, and 
15 from the medical pro- 
fession. 


POLISH EXHIBITION AT 
BORDEAUX 


An international art fes- 
tival was held at Bordeaux 
last May. It was inaugu- 
rated with an exhibition 
of “Treasures of Polish Art 
and Masterpieces of World 
Painting in Polish Collec- 
tions”. The exhibition was 
held in the City Museum, 
and opened by the Mayor 
of Bordeaux and Presi- 


dent of the National 
Assembly, M. Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas. 
FILM SOCIETIES 


During the last five 
years 170 film societies have 
been set up in 110 Polish 
towns. Altogether, about 
20,000 film shows were 


arranged by them. These 
film societies are now a 
thriving body; the socie- 
ties’ Federation has a li- 
brary of 236 films, and the 
stock is growing yearly. 
Each year the Federation 





culture and the development of national 
learning and consciousness. At the dawn of 
the fifteenth century a modern school of the 
law of nations grew up represented by the 
rectors Stanislaw of Skalmierz and Pawel 
Wlodkowic. Both at home and at the Council 
of Constanza they defended the sovereignty 
of the state against the mediaeval universa- 
lism of the Empire, condemned unjust wars, 
championed the national rights of pagans 
to enjoy their own statehood and to be 
admitted to the international family of 
nations, regardless of their creeds. The Cra- 
cow school of international law had its own 
national roots, although its members were 
not ignorant of the views of Marsilius of 
Padua. They also anticipated by some hund- 
red and fifty years the ideas of Francesco 
de Vittoria, Alberico Gentili and Hugo 
Grotius, fathers of the law of nations. 

It is noteworthy that almost all of the 
Cracow professors were Poles and _ that 
almost all Polish writers, thinkers, human- 
ists and statesmen of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries were either graduates of 
Cracow University or in one way or another 
associated with it. So the University’s in- 
fluence on national life was considerable and 
its impact was great all over the country, 
including Silesia and Pomerania. 

Along with humanist trends Hussite 
currents of thought reached Cracow in the 
fifteenth century. They were instrumental 
in turning the attention of Cracow pro- 
fessors to social problems so that, like Jan 
of Ludziska, they came forward in defence 
of the oppressed peasants, or, like Andrzej 
Gatka of Doboczyn, voiced radical anti-Pope 
opinions. Above all, however, it was to 
humanism and Renaissance-inspired contacts 
with Italy, France, Austria, Switzerland, 
Hungary and Prague that the “Golden Age” 
of the Jagiellonian University can be attrib- 
uted. At the turn of the fifteenth century 
the splendour of Cracow attracted such 
eminent Europeans as Filippo Buonacorsi, 
Conrad Celtis, Rudolf Agricola the Younger 
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“pearl of the sciences” 


or Erasmus’ disciple, Leonard Coxe. Hu- 
manism, of course, could not entirely defeat 
the old scholastic ideas with which it fought 
bitterly within the University, in its colleges 
and especially in the residential halls. 

The European fame of the school of 
international law at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century was overshadowed, in the 
next century, by the school of mathematics 
and astronomy. Its reputation was won by 
such astronomers as Marcin Bylica and Mar- 
cin Biem of Olkusz, not to mention its great 
alumnus Nicolaus Copernicus who studied 
in Cracow from 1491 to 1495. At Bologna, 
between 1448—1480, there were seven Poles, 
professors of mathematics, who had graduat- 
ed from Cracow University. 

The University continued to shine well 
into the sixteenth century adorned by such 
famous names as her rector — the historian, 
physician and humanist Maciej of Miechéw, 
or her distinguished graduates, such as the 
thinker and writer Andrzej Frycz Modrzew- 
ski, the poet Jan Kochanowski, the humanist 
Jakub Gérski, and at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century — the mathematician 
Jan Brozek. To Cracow came students from 
Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, Germany, now 
and then from Austria, Switzerland and 
England. In the course of the fifteenth 
century a total of 18,328 young men passed 
through its gates. 

Unfortunately, this golden age gave way 
in the seventeenth century, after a grave 
crisis due to clerical pressures, the counter- 
teformation, the return of mediaeval 
scholasticism, and the hostility of the gentry 
towards the University, to a period of decline 
and torpor. As in the rest of Europe, resto- 
ration, new ideas and modern organization 
were brought to the University, by the 
Enlightenment. It was helped by the great 
teform (1777—1780) carried out by Hugo 
Kollataj, an illustrious representative of 
Poland’s progressive groupings. At this time 
the University received new laboratories for 
experiments in natural science and medicine, 
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organizes national and re- 
gional seminars and meet- 
ings. 


TAGORE CENTENARY 


The centenary celebra- 
tions of Rabindranath Ta- 
gore’s birth were a big 
event in Poland. They were 
inaugurated in the Dra- 
Matyczny Theatre in War- 
saw by Jan Parandowski, 
the writer. We are print- 
ing the text of his address 
in this issue of Polish Per- 
spectives. 


The Polish Unesco Com- 


mission, the Indian-Polish 
Friendship Society, the 
International Press and 


Book Clubs, the Polish 
P.E.N. Club, the Society for 
Oriental Studies, and the 
Polish Musicians Union 
arranged lectures on Ta- 
gore, literary soirées de- 
voted to his works, concerts 
and exhibitions. Polish Ra- 
dio and Television also 
presented several program- 
mes. 


TEXTILE 
YORK 


An exhibition of textile 
designs by the Polish artist 
Jolanta Owidzka has been 
very popular in New York. 
The New York Times 
printed a long and appreci- 
ative review. 


MOTHER JOANNA 
OF THE ANGELS 


The success of Mother 
Joanna of the Angels at 
the Cannes Film Festival 
has stimulated commercial 
interest in this film. It has 
already been bought by 
American, French, English, 
Italian and Dutch distri- 
butors. 
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FRANCO-POLISH CULTURAL 


COOPERATION 

At a meeting of the 
Franco-Polish Friendship 
Society in Paris, its 


Secretary-General, Professor 
Hugonnot, said that new 
branches of the Society 
had been established in 
seventeen departments. 


With the variety and 
range of cooperation con- 
stantly expanding, sections 
have been formed in new 
fields such as art, cinema, 
music, and folk art. The 
Society has always enjoyed 
the support and interest of 
persons of high intellectual 
and public standing. It was 
founded in 1944 by Frédéric 
Joliot-Curie. Among the 
members of the Executive 
Committee are: Paul Bon- 
cour, a former Prime Minis- 
ter, Paul Cazin, a writer 
and translator of Polish 
literature, René Clair, Jean 
Cocteau, Professor Jean 
Fabre of the Sorbonne, Be- 
noit Frachon, Secretary- 
General of the General Con- 
federation of Labour, Pro- 
fessor Bernard Lavergne, 
Mme Marguerite Long, the 
pianist, and Francois Mau- 
riac. 

At the last meeting Sen- 
ator Pierre Naegelen was 
elected President of the 
Committee, and the name 
of the organization changed 
to Société Franco-Pologne. 


POLISH EXHIBITION IN 
PARIS 


In the Galerie Lambert 
in Paris there is a perma- 
nent display of works by 
Polish artists: Brzozowski, 
Dominik, Kowalski, La- 
pifski, Lebenstein, Nikifor, 


Pagowski, Pawlikowska- 
Winnicka, Potworowski, 
Sliwitiska, Witz, and Za- 
blocki. 





a botanical garden and an 


new clinics, 
observatory. 

The partitions of Poland and loss of 
statehood struck the University hard. But, 
in spite of the difficult political conditions 
and Germanizing attempts, it remained an 
important. centre of Polish scientific and 
cultural life. Its students were extremely 
active in the struggles for national and social 
liberation and in the three risings of 1846, 
1848, and 1863-4. 

Autonomy in Galicia (1867-1918), which 
was the part of Poland under Austrian rule, 
entrenched the University as the main 
outpost of Polish scholarship. There was 
a fresh academic and organizational upsurge, 
the number of students grew steadily, and 
solid ties with eastern and western Europe 
were established. Slavonic, linguistic and 
literary studies, together with the political 
history of Poland and Polish law were the 
main disciplines — of double importance for 
a nation deprived of its statehood. But the 
natural sciences, particularly physics, chem- 
istry, mathematics, biology and medicine, 
also progressed. Zygmunt Wroblewski and 
Karol Olszewski liquified air by the statical 
method, Marian Smoluchowski developed the 
theory of kinetics, Emil Godlewski senior 
left a permanent contribution to the phys- 
iology of planis, as did Napoleon Cybulski 
in human _ physiology, Leon Marchlewski 
discovered the affinity between chlorophy! 
and haemoglobin, Marian Raciborski and 
Michal Siedlecki did valuable work in biol- 
ogy. Stanislaw Zaremba, mathematician and 
Tadeusz Banachiewicz, astronomer, acquired 
European reputations. Kazimierz Morawski 
and Leon Sternbach were classical scholars 
of equal repute. At the same time the Jagiel- 
lonian University became a nucleus for radi- 
cal and democratic ideas among the students. 
Here was fought a determined struggle for 
progress; here the campaign for women’s 
rights gathered strength. 

Under Nazi occupation the University was 
closed down, laboratories and institutes were 
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destroyed and 183 of the faculty members 
arrested in the convocation hall on Novem- 
ber 6, 1939. They were taken to the concen- 
tration camps in Sachsenhausen and Dachau; 
during the war more than 30 professors per- 
ished in Nazi extermination camps. 

With the liberation of Poland in 1944-45 
a new era of rapid growth arrived for the 
Jagiellonian University. With generous gov- 
ernmental aid, reconstruction was quickly 
completed, and then came further expansion 
and modernization. The Univerity’s foremost 
task was the education of progressively-min- 
ded young people, who would work for the 
national economy and culture of the new 
Poland. Contacts with scholars in other 
countries broken by the war, were re-estab- 
lished. Considerable successes have been 
achieved in the quality of the graduates, in 
publications and in research on subjects 
connected with the needs of the country or 
of general scientific interest. At present the 
Jagiellonian University is busy preparing for 
its impending 600th anniversary. By then it 
will be richer in buildings and laboratories, 
faculties and institutes, publications and 
scientific attainments. 

When Kazimierz the Great founded the 
University, he hoped it would become 
margherita scientiarum, a “pearl of the scien- 
ces”. Generations of Polish scholars have 
worked to make this dream come true, and 
the same ambition is guiding the present 
generation of teachers and students. 


Kazimierz Lepszy 


ARCHITECTURE WITHOUT LIMITS 


During the last three years Polish archi- 
tects have scored several succeses in interna- 
tional competitions. This ‘winning run’ started 
with the second prize (no first prize was 
awarded) in the international competition for 
& social and cultural centre in Leopoldville, 
then still under Belgian rule, which was to 








BOOKPLATE FROM 
A LIGHTHOUSE 


The Club of Sea Writers 
have issued a bookplate — 
reproduced on this page — 
by the artist Stanislaw Ro- 
licz, a popular figure on 
the Polish Baltic Coast. It 
has been prepared for the 
summer tourist season 
and the official opening 
of a Museum in the Roze- 
wie Lighthouse, devoted to 
Stefan Zeromski. An im- 
portant part of his writings 
centred around the Baltic 
Sea and the Polish Coast. 
The Lighthouse collection 
will have Zeromski’s books 
not only on display, but 
also for sale. Visitors mak- 
ing their purchases will 
receive a copy of the book- 
Plate as a souvenir with 
each book bought. 
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POLISH MEDICINE ABROAD 


For a number of years 
a bulletin has been appear- 
ing in Chicago published 
by the Polish Medical 
Science and History Foun- 
dation, a body set up by 
a group of American doc- 
tors of Polish descent. The 
President of the Founda- 
tion and editor of the 
Bulletin is Dr Alexander 
Rytel, one-time director of 
a hospital in Warsaw. 

The Foundation’s aim 
is “to help the progress of 
medical science in the ser- 
vice of humanity by gath- 
ering and spreading in- 
formation about the past 
and present achievements 
of Polish medicine, and 
promoting exchange of 
medical students, practising 
doctors and research work- 
ers between Poland and 
other countries.”’ The first 
purpose is served by The 
Bulletin of Polish Medical 
Science and History. In 
its April issue we find a 
summary of Doctor Rytel’s 
illustrated lecture on “Po- 
land’s contribution to the 
medical disciplines’, which 
traced the finest achieve- 
ments of Polish medicine 
of the last six centuries. 


TRANSLATOR OF SHAW 


Florian Sobieniowski, a 
friend of Shaw’s and his 
translator, celebrated his 
80th birthday this year. 
All the Shaw plays staged 
in Poland were translated 
by Sobieniowski who has 
also translated many other 
English, Irish and Ameri- 


can playwrights (among 
them Galsworthy, Mac- 
kenzie, O'Neill, Johnston). 


In almost 50 years he has 
translated about 80 works, 
including more than 50 by 
G.B.S. He has also trans- 
lated Polish plays into 
English. 





include a meeting hall, theatre, restaurants 
cafés, etc. The jury, which included the 


distinguished Brazilian architect, Richard 
Neutry, awarded the second prize to a War- 
saw team made up of J. Z. Polak, J. Chyrosz, 
K. Lukasiewicz (architects) and Z. Pawlow- 
ski, S. Wiland (engineers). One of the third 
prizes was won by another team of Warsaw 
architects: J. Grebecka, T. Kobylariski, 
B. Urbanowicz, L. Szostakowski and W. Za- 
lewski. 


The designs for the centre were planned 
without first-hand knowledge of the Congs. 
The conditions and specific requirements of 
a mass-attendance building there could only 
be studied from books and the few exhibits 
in the Miociny Museum of Folk Culture near 
Warsaw. The design incorporates a “thermal 
wall” to be used as protection against the 
heat and a number of other ingenious 
devices. 

In passing it is worth saying that J. Z. Po- 
lak has already been a prize-winner in many 
architectural competitions’ in this country; 
for instance he won second prize for the 
east side of Marszatkowska Street; he has 
also designed several recreation centres and 
schools. J. Grebecka and T. Kobylanski 
worked on a development project for a War- 
saw residential district called “The Young 
Lovers’ Quarter” and another in Plock. 


Further success came with the citations 
awarded to two other teams of Polish archi- 
tects in the Montevideo competition for 
a statue of the national hero, José Battle y 
Ordonez. 

From Africa and America to Eastern 
Europe. At the end of 1959 a competition 
was held for a large district of experimental 
buildings in Moscow (behind the University 
in the South-East part of the city). Twenty- 
two entries were sent in from the U.S.S.R. 
itself and twelve from China and other 
People’s Democracies. The district was t0 
show the opportunities for using the latest 
prefabricated methods on an irregular site, 
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and it was to be planned as a whole, com- 
plete with all the necessary administrative 
buildings, places of entertainment, shops, 
nursery schools, services, etc. A team of 
architects from Cracow, including T. Pta- 
szycki (overall coordination), B. Perchal, 
J. Plesner, S. Juchnowicz, B. Skrzybalski and 
L. Tomaszewski (town-planners), and M. and 
J. Ingarden, K. Chodorowski, S. Golonka, 
W. Korski, D. Mieszkowska, J. Tyszkowski, 
J. Chronowski (architects), was singled out. 
The construction plans for the project were 
designed by J. Kantarek and the interiors 
by M. Sigmunt. 

Another Cracow team won one of the two 
second prizes in a Hungarian competition for 
a model village. It consisted of J. Kaczmar- 
ski, J. Kozlowski, K. Seibert, Z. Wolak and 
Z. Tuszynski. Two Warsaw teams were also 
mentioned in this competition. 

Poles working abroad have also been 
successful in competitions held in their new 
homelands. W. Smigielski, formerly of Crac- 
ow, and now working in Leeds, gained sec- 
ond prize in a competition for a develop- 
ment project in the centre of London. 

In a Baghdad competition for an AWGAF 
office building A. Markiewicz and J. Stani- 
szek together with S. Q. Awni, an Iraqui, 
received one of the two first prizes, while the 
fourth prize went to three other Poles, J. So- 
biepan, W. Debski and S. Riedel. 

’ Finally, in recent months there have been 
important successes in the competitions for 
the development of Tunis and for a theatre 
in Novi Sad, Jugoslavia. 


For the Tunis project there were 65 
entries sent in from 34 countries. The jury, 
led by the French architect M. Pierre Vago, 
included three Tunisian judges and an 
Italian, a Spanish, an English and a German 
architect. One of the three ex aequo prizes 
went to a Cracow team made up of W. Bry- 
zek, B. Perchal, J. Plesner and M. Turski, 
assisted by Professor J. Flis (adviser on cli- 
mate and hydrogeology), T. Ptaszycki (general 
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FLOATING MUSEUM 


An exhibition called 
“1000 Years of Poland on 
the Sea” is now open in 
the destroyer Burza which 
has been converted into 
a museum. The Burza is 
now anchored in the 
Gdansk basin, where the 
exhibition, devoted mainly 
to the history of the Pol- 
ish Navy, will be on view 
until October 12. 


THREE INNS, NINE 
CLOISTERS, AND A FEW 
HOUSES 


The inn, the church, and 
the manor-house used to 
be the centres of small 
town and village life in old 
Poland. 

In Monachomachia, a sa- 
tirical poem about a dis- 
pute between the monks of 
two monasteries, Ignacy 
Krasicki, an Enlightenment 
poet, described an 
eighteenth-century Polish 
town in these words: “Three 
inns there were, four frag- 
ments of broken gate, nine 
cloisters, and a few scat- 
tered houses’’. The property 
of the Archbishopric of 
Gniezno, consisted — in 
1512 — of 303 villages and 
13 towns, with 593 inns. 

One of the oldest inns 
with a pillared porch still 
standing in Poland is in 
the marketplace of Sucha, 
a little town at the foot 
of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. A porch supported 
by carved wooden pillars 
was an indispensable attrib- 
ute of every decent inn. 
As the saying went, “An 
inn without porch is like 
@ man without a conscien- 
ce”’. 

The inn at Sucha, 300 


years old, is a wooden 
structure built without a 
single nail. 
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CLOUDS-SATELLITES 


At the Third Congress 
of Rocket Technology and 
Astronautics something of 
a sensation was caused by 
Dr K. Kordylewski who 
reported his discovery of 
two clouds which appear 
to be the earth’s satellites. 
Dr Kordylewski had al- 
ready observed them ten 
years ago but it was only 
recently that he managed 
to take photographs and 
obtain photometric meas- 
urements. The clouds are 
some 400 thousand kilo- 
metres from the Earth and 
their diameters are larger 
than that of the globe. Dr 
Kordylewski has already 
informed the International 
Astronomical Bureau in 
Copenhagen of this discov- 
ery. 


THEATRE ON WHEELS 


The State Mazurian 
Theatre is to be given 
a ‘Theatre on Wheels’. It 
will consist of a portable 
stage made of two rubber- 
covered cotton layers which 
on inflation form an audi- 
torium shaped like the 
half of a balloon. An ex- 
hibition of winning designs 
for this project has been 
held in the Narodowy 
Theatre. 


PRIZE FOR HANDICRAFTS 


The products of Polish 
handicrafts and cooperative 
workshops were awarded 
the gold medal at the 
international handicrafts 
fair in Florence. Among 
them the CPLiA folk art 
and handicraft coopera- 
tives’ stand aroused the 


greatest interest. 











consultant) and W. Rolle (road construction), | 
The other two prizes went to Bulgarian anj | 
Turkish teams. Fourth prize was awarded t) | 
a Czech and fifth to a Belgian team. Four | 
entries were highly commended including 
two sent in by Polish groups. Several of the 
West European entrants were able to study 
conditions on the spot. This gave them ar 
advantage over their Polish competitors wh 
were denied this opportunity. The Cracow 
team however enlisted the help of Professor 
Flis who is well acquainted with the climati 
and hydrological conditions of the north 
African coast. A picture of the town and its 
hinterland was reconstructed from books ani 
encyclopaedias. Residential and economic 
conditions were similarly studied together 
with the role of Tunis and the port of 
Goulette, which lies at the mouth of ths 
canal linking Tunis with sea. 


One of the primary considerations wa 
whether there would be enough water fo 
the population which is to rise from 400 t 
600—700 thousand inhabitants. If necessary 
the reservoirs would have to be large enough 
to make allowance for the high evaporation 
rate. This involved the study of the ancient 
aqueducts leading from the mountains to- 
wards the nearby site of ancient Carthage 
architects had to dabble in archaeology. Al 
this serves to show that town planning today 
is largely a matter of solving economic and 
technical problems. 


The complicated problem of public trans- 
port had to be tackled. Several new roads 
leading to the town were required; gaps ha? 
to be filled in a ring road and an arterial 
road from the port was to lead throug) 
Medine, the old district of the town. Some 
entries proposed a tunnel, while others cu! 
through the historical district. The Cracow 
team had the road going over a viaduct with 
a view onto the nearby group of mosque 
and other old buildings. In the three Polish 
designs which were awarded, they were * | 
stay as they are now, that is with a fring? | 
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ONE OF THE WINNING DESIGNS FOR TUNIS DEVELOPMENT PROJECT. 
Architects W. Bryzek, B. Perchatéwna, J. Plesner and M. Turski 
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The cited design for an 
experimental building  dis- 
trict in Moscow. Supervision: 
T. Ptaszycki; Planning: B. 
Perchatéwna, J. Plesner, S. 
Juchnowicz, B. Skrzybalski; 
Consultant: L. Tomaszewski; 
Architects: M. and J. Ingar- 
den, K. Chodorowski, S$. Go- 
lonka, W. Korski, D. Miesz- 
kowska J. Tyszkowski, J. 
Chronowski; and J. Kantarek 
(Engineer) and M. Sigmunt 








The prize-winning desing for the Serbian Theatre in Novi Sad. Architects 
Z. Ba¢, W. Jachiewicz and E. Krélowna; and sculptress K. Plawska 














shops and workshops. An electric railway 
through a tunnel from Goulette to the main 
way station in Tunis was also suggested. 


| A comparison of the design of the Crac- 
low team with that of the Warsaw Kuzmienko- 
Fiszer team, which was also awarded for 
its town planning ideas, shows a similarity 
Mf conception in the project for the Medina 
Neighbourhood and for the administrative 
"gentre to the west. In both designs the net- 
work of streets is oriented away from the 
historic centre of Medina to the north, and 
in addition the Warsaw entry does away 
with the need for a viaduct. The Warsaw 
architects have placed the President’s palace 
near the city-centre on a hill where the Cita- 
del used to be, while the Cracow team have 
isolated it more among the woods on the 
sloping ground towards Lake Sejoumi. 


The Boltué—Geppert—Janowski-—Muniak 
team gained praise largely for its design of 
the President’s palace. Unfortunately we 
cannot reproduce it here. 


In the competition for the National 
Theatre in Novi Sad the Wroclaw architects, 
Zygmunt Baé, Wiktor Jackiewicz and Elzbie- 
ta Krél, and the artist K. Plawska, were 
awarded first prize. Their design has a very 
interesting feature — a revolving auditorium 
to seat about 400 people, with a fixed ring 
around. The setting for each act can be 
prepared at different points of this ring and 
the auditorium turned to face it. Third prize 
m this competition was won by the Warsaw 

rehitects, W. Jotkiewicz and W. Kowalczyk 
tthe former is working with Professor Pniew- 
Bi on the design for the Wielki Theatre in 
Warsaw). 
= Three other Warsaw architects, A. Sko- 
pins i, J. Czyz and J. Furman, known from 
wir successes at competitions in this 
Sountry, won a citation for their design for 
“Elviria” residential district in Costa de 
pol in Spain. 


Leonard Tomaszewski 
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BOOK FAIR IN WARSAW 


The Sixth Annual In- 
ternational Book Fair was 
held last June in Warsaw. 
Judging by the number of 
participants and their po- 
sition in the international 
book trade the Warsaw 
Fair is one of the biggest 
affairs of its type in Eu- 
rope. 

According to the infor- 
mation of the Organization 
Bureau, there were 85 for- 
eign exhibitors from 
almost every country in 
Europe plus the United 
States, China, Vietnam, In- 
dia and Israel. 45 Polish 
publishers had stands at 
the Fair. 


SAO PAULO EXHIBITION 


At this autumn’s Sao 
Paulo Art Biennale Polish 
art will be represented by 
the drawings of Kulisie- 
wicz, and the engravings 
of Chrostowska, Gielniak, 
Mianowski, Panek, Suber- 
lak, Wejman and Wojto- 
wicz, This is the second 
time that Polish artists are 
taking part in the Biennale; 
in 1959 only painting was 
shown, and it won the 
Grand Prix and a number 
of other awards. 
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2,700-YEARS-OLD CEMETERY 


Archaeologists from Kiel- 
ce have recently discov- 
ered the remnants of an 
ancient cemetery originat- 
ing from the end of the 
Bronze Age, about 2,700 
years ago. The findings 
have been put in the 
Swietokrzyskie Museum. 


CHOPIN IN ENGLAND 


A book about Jane Ster- 
ling, the Scottish pupil and 
friend of Chopin, was re- 
cently published in Eng- 
land. Its author, Miss 
Audrey Bone, is a fervent 
young collector of Cho- 
piniana; she was helped in 
her study by the Polish 
Chopin Society. 


The centre of the book 
is the somewhat forgotten 
Jane Sterling, but it also 
contains a mass of thor- 
oughly compiled details 
about the whole Sterling 
family, the Erskines and 
Carlyles, as well as the 
aristocratic circles of Ha- 
miltons, Sutherlands and 
Falmouths, among whom 
Chopin moved during his 
English visit. 


This thin Scottish girl 
was one of those nine- 
teenth-century idealists who 
devoted their lives to 
others. She treated art as 
a social mission; Chopin’s 
personality and music be- 
came an inspiration to her 
and added meaning and 
charm to her life. 


Chopin’s stay in England 
is described colourfully, 
and well illustrated with 
reviews, articles and notes 
taken from the press of 
the times, 


AN EYE FOR PEOPLE 


Kazimierz Kutz, a young director in his 
twenties, has just presented his third film, 
Ludzie z pociqgu (People on a Train) which 
will, I am sure, be considered one’ of the 
most interesting works of the year. 

In fact Kutz for some years has been 
talked of as one of the more promising fig- 
ures in the Polish cinema. After a spell as 
Wajda’s assistant, he launched out on his own 
in 1959 with Krzyz walecznych (Cross of 
Valour) — an interesting film which won 
the annual critics’ award. It consisted of 
three episodes (written by Jézef Hen) set on 
the periphery of the war, in which Kutz 
managed with surprising simplicity and 
accuracy to cut into the psychological and 
moral core of the war. 

The principal character in the first episode 
is a brawny but witless country boy, whom 
the army paradoxically has made self- 
assured, worldly-wise, even something o 
a hero (he has won the Cross of Valour). 
Eventually comes the moment when he is t0 
present this new self to his native village 
where he had always been treated with 
ridicule or condescension. He goes there for 
a short leave (the episode consists mainly of 
the journey which provides an opportunity 
to underline his new personality) only to find 
that the village is no longer there — the 
retreating Germans had burnt it down ani 
murdered the villagers. 

The second episode is even more laconit. 
Two soldiers find an Alsatian which they 
immediately recognize as one of the savage 
guard-dogs used by the SS-men in the col 
centration camps. Their natural reaction 8 
to shoot it but when it comes to pulling the 
trigger their resolution gives out. They cov 
er up their helplessness (which is perhaps 
their strength?) with a stream of vilificatim 
and abuse. 

The merits of Cross of Valour cannot b 
put down only to the screenplay, good as it 
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is. Through a wealth of closely observed de- 
tail Kutz has succeeded in giving his charac- 
ters a striking fullness. As drawn by the 
director, they cease to be stock types and 
break out of the time-honoured conventions. 
The wonderful spontaneity of their reactions, 
their mannerisms and habits of speech — all 
create the impression that Kutz has shunned 
the traditional type of acting with its over- 
stated forms of expression and managed to 
create people whose truthfulness is almost 
painful. At the time all the critics hailed the 
birth of a new talent and of a new form of 
raw, behaviourist realism. 


His next film, made a year later and cal- 
led Nikt nie wola (Nobody Calls) was con- 
troversial. It was seen as the story of a young 
man, dogged by the shadow of the past (was 
he a member of an underground gang?) for 
whom a simple, natural love affair suggests 
some hope of a return to normal life. The plot 
is set amid a new community taking roots in 
a small derelict town just after the war. 
Kutz, however, sacrificed his biggest asset — 
the uncanny realism of his characters — in 
a search for a new aesthetic and visual for- 
mula (this must partly have been the handi- 
work of his talented cameraman, Jerzy 
Wojcik, who had worked on Wajda’s Ashes 
and Diamonds). The film became no more 
than a series of extremely interesting aes- 
thetic experiments trimmed with some un- 
usual visual effects (shadows flickering over 
battered walls, the settings stripped of any- 
thing that was incidental or distracting), but 
lacking the warmth, spontaneity and human 
insight that had filled Cross of Valour. 


Now we have his third film — People on 
a Train. To my mind this is a happy combi- 
nation of the best features of his first two 
works, and at the same time the best thing 
he has done so far. We are shown a group of 
people gathered on a tiny station during the 
war, whose two hours wait for a train that 
is late provides a study in psychology, so- 
ciology, manners and morals. In this collec- 
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eye for people 





Jan Lebenstein 


Figure 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS: 


An exhibition of modern 
Polish painting (60 can- 
vases) has  2pened in the 
Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. The works of 
J. Lebenstein have made 
a Particular impression 
and many of them have 
been bought by the muse- 
um and by private 
collectors. 


MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY 
SCULPTURE 


A few months ago the 
National Museum in War- 
saw advocated the setting 
up of the first Polish Mu- 
seum of Contemporary 
Sculpture in the orangerie 
of a l7th-century chateau 
in Wilanéw. Work on organ- 
izing the Gallery is now 
in full swing. It is intend- 
ed to show the develop- 
ment of modern sculpture 
from the beginning of our 
century to the present 
times. 
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UNKEMPT THOUGHTS 


They took him for some- 
one else, but they gave 
him back his corpse with 
full military honours. 


A flea on the neck of a 
giraffe begins to meditate 
On tmmortality. 


Some day all man will be 
brothers — and begin again 
from Cain and Abel. 


If only scapegoats could 
be milked. 


Stupidity is often the 
mother of crime. But re- 
member the fathers. They 
are often geniuses of the 
first order. 


Never allow your muni- 
cipal transport to Ge fit 
for nothing but the bar- 
ricades. 


At the identification pa- 
rade the victim failed to 
recognise his murderer. 


A country’s constitution 
should never disagree with 
tst citizens’ constitution. 


Giving cocoa to a cow 
doesn’t mean you'll be 
able to milk chocolate. 


A window on the world 
can be covered up by a 
newspaper. 





tion of memorable portraits we find again 
Kutz’s wonderful talent for observation of 
human beings, their characteristic gestures 


and accents, their spontaneous reactions, 
What is even more remarkable is that he has 
managed to pump new life into what is 
already a stale formula — the film that pro- 
vides a social cross-section of a group of 
people in the same predicament. Each char- 
acter is sharply delineated and comes alive 
as a well-rounded individual. None of them 
lends himself to sociological or abstract 
pigeon-holing. As events develop, the role of 
hero is thrust on the station-master, a des- 
iccated, fussy clerk with a lined face and 
angular movements who without losing 
anything of his disagreeable exterior proves 
his courage, loyalty and humanity. 


As the camera tracks and observes in 
almost documentary style, the film, static to 
start with, soon gathers pace. At the instan- 
ce of the drunk German Bahnschutz a squad 
of SS-men appears among this small commu- 
nity, bringing with it an atmosphere of ex- 
treme danger. The tension mounts and the 
portraits outlined at the beginning begin to 
be filled in with moral as well as social 
features. This ordeal brings to the surface 
weakness, courage, cowardice and above all 
a feeling of the natural ties uniting complete 
strangers. This group of people waiting for 
a train at some forgotten station grows into 
a picture of society at the moment of crisis, 
a society full of conflicting attitudes and 
opposed interest, fragmentized in a sense, but 
when faced by danger, reacting as a whole. 
The crisis passes and they return to their old 
attitudes; they climb meekly into a goods 
train to continue their journey through the 
darkness of war, occupation and suffering. 


In its dramatic construction and moral 
issues Kutz’s film is reminiscent of Zinne- 
man’s High Noon and Lumet’s Twelve Angry 
Men. But to say that it is derivative would 
be unjust. His fine sense of observation, his 
sensitiveness to the uniqueness of human 
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character give his film a purely Polish quali- 
ty. We are shown people whose psycholo- 


gical and social authenticity is remarkable. 


The unity of the visual style makes People 
on a Train a highly personal film which is 
no more imitative than it is imitable. 


Boleslaw Michalek 


LEC’S ‘“‘“UNKEMPT THOUGHTS” 


On 29 April 1961 The Authors’ Society 
ZAIKS awarded Stanislaw Jerzy Lec for his 
work as a satirist. 


Wisdom is like an ordinary stone — it 
has no price. Stanislaw Jerzy Lec, born in 
1909, known to readers of Polish Perspectives 
for his often printed epigrams and ironical 
aphorisms, an expert on German poetry and 
a poet himself, can be seen strolling through 
the streets of Warsaw with the slow stride 
of a man lost in thought. 

Wisdom is like water — there is a shor- 
tage of it in some districts; it is also like 
fire — afraid of foam extinguishers. 


Lec writes down some of his thoughts 
usually in the form of short paradoxical 
aphorisms of surprising freshness — never 
mere word-play. It is not easy to describe 
the elegance and sometimes wistful sadness 
of Lec’s “unkempt” philosophy. It is also 
difficult in translation to convey the full 
quality of his terse phrases. 


Lec is read by everybody — even those 
deafest to his verbal pyrotechnics and his 
way of thinking submit in the end to a con- 
centrated dose of high-powered Lec. 

In his aphorisms words are given a new 
suppleness, leaping over syntactical and in- 
tellectual conventions. They do not form 
“ready-made” sentences, but are a new 

















Stanistaw Jerzy Lec 
Drawing by Julian Zebrowski 


You cannot play the Song 
of Freedom on a blunt in- 
strument. 


I know the origin of the 

tale that the Jews are 
wealthy: they pay (for 
everything. 


I will just crook my 
finger at him, said the 
faceless man — and put his 
finger on the trigger. 


Keep your dreams to 
yourself. You never know, 
the Freudians may come to 
power. 

* 

I envy Marx and Engels. 
They are able to hide their 
grins behind thick beards. 


The sheep with the gol- 
den fleece was not rich. 
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From one cross you can 
make a pair of gallows. 


” 
Everything should be 


sacrificed to the interests 
Of Man. Except other men. 


Are naked women inte- 
liigent? 
* 


Don’t cry for help at 
night. You may wake the 
neighbours. 


creation to remind us of the cybernetic 
mechanisms working in our skulls. 

Stanislaw Jerzy Lec is in his own way 
a teacher — an apostle of civilization who 
has popularized not only his own thoughts 
but the very idea of anti-schematic thinking. 

A handful of these “thoughts” appear 
regularly in a number of Polish social and 
literary periodicals; their scepticism — often 
at the expense of the bureaucrat — reflects 
an authentic current of feeling in the 
country to-day. 
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ENFANT TERRIBLE 
OF POLISH 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Byt Bal. [There Was a Ball]. By 
Stanislaw Mackiewicz, PAX. 
Warszawa, 1961. 368 pp. 


There Was a Ball, a collection of 
short historical essays about the 19th 
century, by Stanislaw Mackiewicz, 
fs an interesting and a_ readable 
book. Not the least important factor 
in its success is the personality of 
the author himself. 

There is no doubt that Mackie- 
wicz is one of the most colourful 
personalities of Poland’s political 
life during the last four decades. 
During the inter-war period he was 
associated with the extreme right 
wing; he was a conservative and 
a monarchist, a rare combination 
even for those times. For eighteen 
years he edited the Wilno daily 
Slowo to which he regularly contrib- 
uted the editorials. His totalitarian 
and pro-German sympathies met 
with criticism even among moderate 
bourgeois circles. He was an ardent 
Supporter of Pilsudski and deputy 
to the Sejm from the Government 
BBWR party. 

Mackiewicz spent the war in 
exile, first in Paris then in London, 
where he was one of a group of 
Politicians bitterly opposed to any 
understanding between Poland and 
the USS.R. After the war he 
Temained in Great Britain as a polit- 
ical emigré; from 1946 to 1950 he 
edited in London a periodical, Lwéw 
and Wilno, which consisted mainly 
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of articles written by himself. This 
period was described in one of his 
recently published books in the 
following sentence: “I argued a case 
which passionately claimed both my 
heart and my loyalty, but which 
was already doomed by history... 
Fiat voluntas...” 

From the beginning of 1954 to 
the end of 1955 Mackiewicz held the 
post of prime minister in the so- 
called emigré government in Lon- 
don, 

In the spring of 1956 he returned 
to Poland and became foreign 
commentator for the daily Stowo 
Powszechne, published by one of the 


‘Catholic groups, PAX. 


On leaving London in 1956 


-Mackiewicz issued a statement to 


the press in which he explained the 
reasons for his decision; he quoted 
it later in his book on emigration. 
Here is a fragment: 


“For many years I fought Russia 
and Russian and Polish communism. 
My campaign became particularly 
intense during the last war when, 
in emigration, I published more 
than 40 pamphlets denouncing the 
policy pursued by General Sikorski 
and Premier Mikolajczyk. But today 
we cannot count on the western 
powers’ intentions of wringing Po- 
land from the system of pro-Soviet 
states. We emigrés know this better 
and more fully than the Polish 
people at home. By staying in exile, 
by talking to Poland on the radio... 
we misinform our country and 
create false impressions of what the 
real situation is. 

“We have no right to endanger 
the life of the Polish nation for an 
illusionary policy...” 
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This is the story of Mackiewicz’s 
political career, but it says very 
little of the man who is above all 
a writer of great temperament and 
unusual talent. After his return 
Mackiewicz published several books, 
including works of literary criticism, 
which are anything but dull. 

Mention should be made here, 
above all, of Zielone oczy (Green 
Eyes), which appeared two years 
ago. This book was a highly person- 
al account of the history of Polish 
emigration in the years 1939-56. 
The story is told by a man who 
was present at the events described; 
his political analysis is interwoven 
with personal reminiscences; ex- 
tracts from documents rub shoul- 
ders with conversations quoted 
from memory, and vivid portraits 
of people with reflections and 
prognostications of a general nature. 

Mackiewicz was and has remain- 
ed a man of the right. He considers 
himself a disciple of a_ political 
school represented in France by 
Charles Maurras, Jacques Bainville 
and Leon Daudet. He views people 
and events from a different stand- 
point than most people nowadays. 
His political temperament has always 
prompted him to propound extreme 
opinions. 

In his latest book Mackiewicz has 
remained true to himself — both in 
his style and his political judge- 
ments. There Was a Ball is a series 
of historical studies in a light vein. 
Political events are interspersed 
with anecdotes and things that 
happened a hundred years ago are 
discussed side by side with happen- 
ings of the last few months. Mac- 
kiewicz is an erudite man and 
knows his subject exceedingly well; 
but this is more than just a colour- 
ful narrative; he does not shrink 
from expressing judgements. These 
are very arbitrary; the 19th-century 
statesmen, philosophers, writers and 
artists are approached as personal 
acquaintances, and he lavishes them 
with praise or disapproval. This 
sort of personal engagement gives 
the book the peculiar charm char- 
acteristic of all of his writings. Its 
reviews have shown that critics of 





various shades of opinion cannot 
resist this quality. 

This is, for example, Stefan 
Kisielewski in the Catholic weekly 
Tygodnik Powszechny: — 

“This book has again erected 
a bridge of understanding between 
myself and Poland, the people and 
the world; it is excellent, wise, 
realistic and manly; it is steepedin 
western thought, in Bainville 
particularly, but at the same time 
it is deeply attached to the cause 
of the East; it is patriotic and yet 
free of national megalomania and 
chauvinism — which is just as 
repulsive in small as in big nations 
(or perhaps even more). The book is 
full of aphorisms which often 
puncture accepted ideas bequeathed 
by irrational judgements.” 

Pawel Hertz, a reviewer of Nowa 
Kultura also writes favourably 
though with more reserve: 


“For older readers it is a useful 
reminder of events which took place 
in Europe between the Congress of 
Vienna and the First World War; 
almost all of them exerted a great 
influence on the fate of the Polish 
people, dependent as it was on the 
three main actors in this drama: 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia; though 
it imagined, or at least a consid- 
erable part of it did, that its fate 
was being decided in Paris or Lon- 
don. In fact Mackiewicz has raised 
another voice in the old argument — 
he stands for “realities” against 
a blind admiration for “impon- 
derables”. Younger readers may 
take a different line. For them, 
I suspect, the book will be.not s0 
much a reminder as an introduction 
to historical interpretation. It is 
a lesson in method, the subject of 
the exercise being the history o 
Europe in the 19th century. Nat- 
urally, the intellectual content of 
these considerations can _ differ 
vastly from Mackiewicz’s arguments, 
but what is important is the method 
which uses historical events a 
a pretext for reflections which no 
infrequently go beyond history 
itself... This intimate approach to 
history, which can be found ip 
almost all his books, his own ofted 
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dubious judgements on people and 
events, the surprising “cult of the 
imponderables”, originating in Ro- 
mantic thinking and retained by 
him to this day, the pragmatism 
that informs his discussion of 
causes and effects — all of this 
comes out in his essays which take 
for granted his readers’ knowledge 
of the subject matter; even if they 
are sometimes loth to accept his 
conclusions, they will in the end 
come to see the purpose and idea 
of this interesting table-talk.” 


I have quoted long excerpts from 
these two reviews since I think that 
they are significant. We have here 
both the uncritical admiration of 
a Catholic writer and the courtesy 
of the leading Marxist literary 
weekly, And yet, as far as political 
matters are concerned, the views 
expressed in this book, apart from 
some interesting and pertinent com- 
ments, are simply incredible. They 
are, not to mince words, blatantly 
reactionary. His allegiance is un- 
equivocal. Even among Russian Tsars 
he singles out the two most reac- 
tionary ones: Nikolai the First and 
Alexander the Third, particularly 
the latter. 


These opinions, which by no 
stretch of imagination can be shared 
by Polish left-wingers, have raised 
little polemical dust among review- 
ers. Presumably much the same 
reception would be accorded by 
French critics of republican sym- 
pathies to an interesting, intelligent 
and well-written book by someone 
who does not mind admitting that 
he is in favour of restoring the 
monarchy in France. Mackiewicz is 
in any case quite conscious of his 
peculiar position. 


Anticipating criticism of the great 
number of funny and racy anecdo- 
tes with which he spices his book, 
he explains that he wants to attract 
readers, and adds testily: “Yes, there 
are books written in such a way that 
nobody can read them; this pre- 
Sumably is their great claim to 
authority, but the writers of books 
of this sort usually have a strong 
following. I have never had follow- 
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ers, and am absolutely certain not 
to have them now.” 


Dominik Horodynski 


PAST IS PRESENT 


Piekna choroba [Sublime Disea- 
se]. By Mieczyslaw Jastrun. PIW. 
Warszawa, 1961. 240 pp. 


Mieczyslaw Jastrun is a_ dis- 
tinguished poet with an extensive 
knowledge of modern European 
poetry; he has also written two 
biographical novels — about Mickie- 
wicz and Kochanowski. Sublime 
Disease, his latest book, falls some- 
where between a_ psychological 
novel and a philosophic essay. In it 
the fictional narrator analyses his 
spiritual situation in much the same 
way as Jean-Baptiste Clamence in 
Camus’ The Fall analyses his moral 
situation. Approaching old age, he 
has decided to look back over his 
inward life. His present spiritual 
condition he considers his closest 
bearing to reality and the nearest 
approximation to direct experience. 
This is taken in its broadest sense 
to include his conscious and sub- 
conscious, his waking and sleeping 
dreams, the feelings he understands 
and the feelings he cannot grasp. 
The past is still fitfully alive in the 
narrator’s mind. These traces are 
the imprint of real, imagined or 
potential experiences, of conscious 
and subconscious processes, of the 
mysterious, uncontrollable faculty of 
memory, of the imagination’s prob- 
ings into the chaos of the past. 


At any given moment the human 
mind is a transitory arrangement of 
effects produced by the intellect, the 
emotions, the imagination and the 
memory. This impermanence stulti- 
fies any attempt at recreation of 
former arrangements since every- 
thing has changed and none of the 
changes can be reversed. What we 
have experienced proves later to be 
unimportant, and what has turned 
out to be really significant we have 
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not experienced; we loved that 
which made no impression at the 
time. The course and power of 
man’s imagination continually change, 
the object of our emotions can- 
cel each other out, we are in 
a constant state of flux and our 
environment keeps changing with 
us. 

The narrator’s attempt to re- 
construct the mental images of the 
past are futile. For instance his par- 
ents are much more real long after 
their death than when they were 
alive. Their lack of definition and 
incomprehensibility during his child- 
hood are conditions whic he cannot 
re-feel now. He cannot recreate his 
love and its objects since love is 
innately something that can only be 
grasped while it lasts. Memory 
which cannot retain the faces, 
gestures and words of those we 
love is obedient and obsessive over 
Past or present events of no impor- 
tance whatever. 

This acceptance of his present 
spiritual condition as the funda- 
mental reality imposes on Jastrun 
far-reaching ontological consequen- 
ces. Real, potential and imagined 
experiences all have the same 
weight; time and space cease to 
exist as categories of the human 
world and he rejects personality as 
a conventional creation of meta- 
physical thinking, without relevance 
to the nature of life. 


The narrator takes in only 
a narrow compass of spiritual im- 
pressions, but passes them under an 
analytical microscope. Since they 
are seldom rational, Jastrun time 
and again reaches the boundaries of 
accepted language, and its very 
structure arouses his doubts. “All 
grammars exist only to blur our 
senses even if it is in the noble 
cause of imposing order on chaos”, 
he says. “I am here and I am there, 
I am a boy kneeling down before 
the edifices I have erected in my 
imagination, and I ama sixth-former 
swotting in a room from the 
windows of which I can see a green 


well; I appear in so many guises 
and in so many places that I am 
not really anywhere or anywhen.” 

If, after all, Jastrun does not | 
cross the boundaries of accepted 
language, this is primarily due te 
the form he has chosen. A clue te © 
the essence of Sublime Disease ig © 
that it is the sort of philosophic 
essay which might have been writ- ~ 
ten by James Joyce if he had 
wanted to prepare his readers for 
Ulysses, or explain why Ulysses was 
what it was and could not have 
been anything else. 

Jastrun philosophizes for a lite 
rary purpose; his conclusions un- 
dermine the traditional literary con- © 
ventions and their vision of man 
and the world, Sublime Disease = 
should be taken as the literary and 
philosophic credo of an outstanding 
poet. 

Henryk Bereza 


THE LAST WITNESSES 


Sztuka Ludowa w Polsce [Folk Art 
in Poland]. By Roman Reinfuss 
and Jan Swiderski. Wydaw- 
nictwo Literackie. Krak6ow, 
1960/61. 176 pp. 231 ill. 


Wydawnictwo Literackie is to be 
congratulated on this’ splendid © 
album. Divided into twelve parts, 
it illustrates the development of 
architecture, furniture, dress, weav- 
ing, embroidery, pottery, metal 
work, toys, cribs (and other props 
for folk rituals), sculpture, wood- 
cuts and painting (mainly on glass). — 

The authors have attempted not = 
only to show the development 4 
the various types of folk art, but ~ 
also to draw attention to its specific 
features and values. a 

“Folk art is neither inferior nor” 
superior to the art of ‘high culture’") | 
Roman Reinfuss writes in the fore-~ 
word. “It is just different. Its re 
ception depends on the artisti¢™ 
trends prevailing in ‘high culture. ~ 


Traditional painted stove from Zalipie > 
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This explains the cold, even con- 
temptuous, attitude to folk art in 
the 19th century, as contrasted with 
the enthusiastic recognition it 
enjoys in our times.” In fact the 
subconscious deformation of folk 
sculptures has become a source of 
inspiration for many contemporary 
artistis. And sculpture is only one 
of the numerous threads linking the 
centuries-old achievements of folk 
art with contemporary art. This, at 
least, is the impression one gets 
from looking through this album. 

Polish folk art has won the de- 
served admiration of professional 
and amateur artists alike. Their 
appreciation, however, is not 
always matched by their knowledge. 
Folk Art in Poland may prove very 
useful in this respect. 

Folk art is gradually disappear- 
ing throughcut the world. The first 
victim of the modernization of life 
in the countryside was wood en- 
graving. In the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, it was very popu- 


lar and exclusively used in illus. 
tration. In the 17th century, the 
situation underwent a radical 
change with this monopoly being 
wrested by copper and then steel 
engraving. In an effort to save their 
livelihoods, woodcutters turned ito 
the countryside where they could 
find less sophisticated customers, 
willing to buy their products. Ini- 
tially the artists were of urban 
origin, but they succeeded in arous- 
ing so much interest among the 
rural population that by the 18th 
century woodcutting was practised 
on a large scale in the countryside 
In the middle of the 19th century 
woodcuts were ousted by machine- 
made reproductions. 

Before the ancient thatched 
cottages, wayside shrines and col- 
ourful national costumes become 
mere museum-pieces, we can dis- 
cover the richness of Polish folkar 
by looking through this album. 


Stanistaw Ledéchowski 








LITERATURE 


HELENA BOGUSZEWSKA: 
lice [Across the Streets}. Iskry. 
szawa, 1961. 218 pp. $ 0.50 

Three fragments of reminiscences from 
different periods and places by a writer 
who has always been keenly interested 
in the every-day life of ordinary people. 
The first fragment, written in 1933, is 
about the Kercelak, an old market in 
Warsaw (no longer in existence) where 
the poor traded in junk and second-hand 
goods. The second consists of notes 
made in Lublin shortly after the liber- 
ation (1945—6), and the third describes 
Paris in 1960. 


Poprzez 
War- 


JULIAN EJSMOND: Moje przygody 
lowieckie [My Hunting Adventures]. Pre- 
face by Jan Parandowski. Illustrated by 
Helena Matuszewska. PIW. Warszawa, 
1961. 310 pp. $ 1.05 

Julian Ejsmond (1892—1930) was a pop- 
ular poet, translator, and above all 
fable-writer. His passion for hunting 
comes through in both his poems and 
Prose. He used to hunt mainly in Po- 
lesie and around Wilno, and his stories 
combine excellent scenic descriptions 
with a really exciting narrative. 


JERZY PUTRAMENT: Arkadia. Opo- 
wiesci znad jezior 4 rzek [Arcadia. Sto- 
ties from Lakes and Rivers]. Design by 
Jan Samuel Miklaszewski, Czytelnik. 
Warszawa, 1961. 245 pp. $ 0.55 

A new set of stories by a well-known 
writer, dealing with his hobby of angling 
in the Masurian Lake District and in 
Western Pomerania. Putrament, who has 
an expert knowledge of that touristically 
Most attractive region of Poland, des- 
eribes picturesquely, with much humour 
and many anecdotes, his adventures as 
angler and yachtsman. Fine illustrations. 


new publications 


JERZY PUTRAMENT: Pot wieku [Half 
a Century]. MON. Warszawa, 1961. 340 
pp. $ 1.05 

Reminiscences from life between the 
two World Wars in the Wilno region 
where the writer went to school and 
university and started on his literary 
career. A large part is devoted to the 
political condition of Poland in the thir- 
ties, and describes the reaction of young 
people of the left towards what happened 
in Poland as Fascism gained strength. 
This is the documentary material which 
was turned into his novel Rzeczywistosé 
(Reality), recently filmed. The present 
book forms Volume I and ends with 
the outbreak of war in September 1939. 


JERZY STARNAWSKI: Adam Mickie- 
wicz w poezji polskiej 1 obcej. 1818—1855 — 
1955. (Antologia) [Adam Mickiewicz in 
Polish and Foreign Poems. 1818—1855—1955, 
An Anthology]. Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 
1961. 867 pp., 16 plates. Cloth. $ 5.40 

The poems of Adam Mickiewicz, apart 
from their strong response in Polish 
poetry, have left their mark in other 
countries. The present anthology brings 
a comprehensive selection of Polish 
poems, as well as translations of 44 for- 
eign poems about Mickiewicz, and a 
bibliography of this kind of work. It 
is an interesting picture of the recep- 
tion of Mickiewicz’s works, especially 
as recently, partly thanks to an UNESCO 
publication, Mickiewicz has become more 
widely known outside Poland. 


STANISLAW STRUMPH-WOJTKIE- 
WICZ: Ziemia i gwiazdy [The Earth and 
the Stars}. A Novel about 1863. LSW. 
Warszawa, 1961. 242 pp. $ 0.90 

A novel about the Polish national 
uprising of 1863 mainly as seen by the 
peasants. The hero is an authentic fig- 
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ure, a peasant commander of a parti- 
san detachment. This provides an open- 
ing for discussing the social issues of 
the period, particularly the agrarian prob- 
lem, which was one of the main po- 
litical stumbling-blocks of the uprising. 
Strumph-Wojtkiewicz has written several 
biographical novels relating to the same 
period. 


LITERARY HISTORY 


PAWEL HERTZ: Stowacki, Romans 
zycia [Stowacki. The Story of His Life]. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1961. 317 pp. $ 0.85 (The 
Pen Portraits Series, No. 1) 

A biography of the great Polish Ro- 
mantic poet, reconstructed on the basis 
of letters, reminiscences and documents. 
The author is himself a poet, essayist 
and an expert on Slowacki and has 
already written a monograph about him. 
Through interesting selection and arran- 
gement of material Hertz outlines Slo- 
wacki’s life story with the emphasis on 
those moments which were decisive for 
Slowacki’s artistic views. Many illustra- 
tions. 


TOMASZ WEISS: Fryderyk Nietzsche 
w pismiennictwie polskim lat 1890—1914 
{Friedrich Nietzsche in Polish Writing, 
1890—1914]. Published by Ossolineum for 
the Polish Academy of Sciences. Wroc- 
law, 1961. 100 pp. $ 0.95 (Works of the 
Commission on Literary History, No. 4) 

Like everywhere in Europe, Nietzsche 
made a great impression in Poland. Two 
attempts were made to translate his 
complete works. His views considerably 
influenced literary modernism in Po- 
land, and especially its chief represen- 
tatives, Przybyszewski, Wyspiariski, Be- 
rent, Brzozowski. Weiss outlines the 
reception of Nietzsche’s ideas in Polish 
literature (excluding Wyspiafiski’s plays, 
a problem in itself), though he has 
confined himself on the whole to collect- 
ing material and leaving conclusions 
to future writers. Bibliography. 


MEMOIRS 


ANTONI 
1924—1933. 
1924—33. 
1961. 


KORZYCKI: Wspomnienia, 
Fragmenty {Reminiscences, 
Fragments]. LSW. Warszawa, 


194 pp., 17 plates. $0.45 


Fragments of reminiscences by 
a@ leader of the Independent Peasant 
Party, founded in 1924, which closely 
cooperated with the Communist Party 
of Poland. In 1927 it was dissolved by 
the Polish Government, but its leaders 
continued to work 


in many social 
organizations. Many of them are now 
playing an important role in Polish 


political life. Mr Korzycki himself was 
for a few years a Deputy Prime Min- 
ister. 


HISTORY 


JANUSZ GUMKOWSKI & TADEUSZ 
KULAKOWSKI: Zbrodniarze hitlerowscy 
przed Najwyzszym Trybunalem Narodo- 
wym [Nazi Criminals Before the Su- 
preme National Tribunal]. Wydawnictwo 
Prawnicze. Warszawa, 1961. vi + 265 pp. 
10 plates. $2.85. 


The story of four trials which shed 
much light on the Nazi occupation of 
Poland: those of Arthur Greiser, the 
Reichsstatthalter in Poznan; Rudolf 
Hoess, commandant of Auschwitz; # 
members of the staff of this camp; and 
Joseph Buehler, head of the administra- 
tion of the “Generalgouvernement”. 


WITOLD HENSEL & ALEKSANDRA 
BRONIEWSKA: Starodawna Kruszwicé, 
od czaséw najdawniejszych do roku 1271 
{Ancient Kruszwica, from the Earliest 
Times to 1271]. Published by Ossolineum 
for the Polish Academy of Sciences’ 
Institute of the History of Material Cul- 
ture. Wroclaw, 1961. 170 pp., 8 plates. 
Cloth. $1.60. 


Kruszwica was settled not later than 
the 6th century A. D. and came to 
play an important role in the formation 
of the Polish state; as a result many 
legends are associated with it (for in 
stance King Popiel and the Mouse Tow- 
er); in the llth century it was a large 
centre of Polish culture. The present 
monograph is based on archaeological 
data and amply illustrated. Summaries 
in Russian and French. 


WANDA KIEDRZYNSKA: Ravens- 
brueck, kobiecy obdz koncentracyjny 
{Ravensbrueck, Concentration Camp for 
Women]. Published by KiW for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences’ Instituie 
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of History. Warszawa, 1961. 379 pp. Cloth. 
$1.05 

The first monograph on the history of 
and life inside Ravensbrueck. The writ- 
er has drawn on all the material now 
available, including the German sources 
where possible (some of the camp files 
and records were partly destroyed by 
the Nazis, some removed to the United 
States and not yet published). The 
main sources are the lists of transports, 
transcripts of trials of Nazi war crimi- 
nals, correspondence, and Polish and 
foreign memoirs. 


STANISLAW KUBIAK: Ruch _ socja- 
listyezny w Poznatiskim, 1872—1890 [The 
Socialist Movement in the Poznan 
Region, 1872—90]. Wydawnictwo Poznan- 
skie. Poznan, 1961, 232 pp. $1.05 (Works 
of the Greater Poland Section of the 
Poznan Branch of the Polish Historical 
Society). 

The strong resistance of the Poznan 
tegion Poles to Germanization used to 
be traditionally explained by the severity 
of national conflicts in this part of 
Poland. Stanislaw Kubiak, following in 
the footsteps of the socialist historian 
Adam Préchnik, has made a thorough 
Study of the German and Polish archival 
sources and has succeeded in demon- 
strating that in the Poznan region at 
that time, as in other parts of Poland, 
working-class organizations were grow- 
ing and that the strikes led by these 
organizations played an important role 
in anti-German resistance, among other 
things by discrediting Bismarck’s home 
policy. A summary in German. 


JOACHIM LELEWEL: Dzieje Polski 
potocznym sposobem opowiedziane [The 
Plain Man’s History of Poland]. Ed. Ja- 
nina Bieniarz. PWN. Warszawa, 1961. 409 
Pp, 1 plate, 8 maps. $2.55 (Works, 
Vol. 7). 

Volume 7 of the collected works of 
the greatest Polish historian of the first 
half of the 19th century includes a pop- 
ular exposition of Polish history, 
compiled for educational purposes and 
for the propagation of democratic ideas. 
Written in 1829, it won great popularity 
in Poland and was translated into French 
and German. 


Pamietniki powstaticéw slqaskich |[Mem- 
dirs of Silesian Insurgents], Vol. 2. Ed. 
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Franciszek Szymiczek and Ryszard Haj- 
duk. Slask. Katowice, 1961. 156 pp. $0.50 


This publication marks the 40th anni- 
versary of the 3rd_ Silesian uprising 
against the division of Silesia following 
the plebiscite carried out on the strength 
of the Versailles Treaty. The memoirs 
of 11 participants in the uprising deal 
with the social, cultural and political 
activity of the Polish organizations in 
1919—21 as well as the uprising itself 
which broke out in May 1921. Vol. 12 
appeared in 1957. 


Rocznik Muzeum Narodowego w War- 
szawie [Annual of the National Museum 
in Warsaw]. Vol. 4. Edited by Stanislaw 
Lorentz and Kazimierz Michalowski. 
PWN. Warszawa, 1959. 280 pp., 8 plates. 
Cloth. $3.80 

The 1959 volume of the publication of 
the principal Polish museum is devoted 
entirely to the art of Egypt (scarabs and 
funeral figurines) and Greece. The in- 
troduction is a report of a tour of 
diggings in the Soviet Union. Ilustra- 
tions. 


Roczniki Historyczne [Historical 
Annals]. Vol. 27 for 1961. Ed. Kazimierz 
Tymieniecki and Gerard Labuda. 
Published by PWN for the Historical 
and Social Sciences Section of the 
Poznan Society of Friends of Sience. 
Poznan, 1961. 304 pp. $4.40 

Included papers on mediaeval studies 
(the westward migration of the Slavs, 
land titles in early mediaeval Sweden) 
and articles on western Poland and 
Polend’s relations with her western 
neighbours. Numerous illustrations. 


Zrédla skandynawskie i anglosaskie do 
Gziejow Slowianszcyzny [Scandinavian 
and Anglo-Saxon Sources for the History 
of the Slavs]. Ed. Gerard Labuda. 
Published by PWN for the Polish Acad- 
emy of Sciences’ Institute of History. 
Warszawa, 1961. 261 pp., 1 map. Cloth. 
$3.15 (Sources for the Origin of the 
Polish State. Nordic Sources, Vol. 1). 

Texts, photostats and translations into 
Polish of The Anglo-Saxon Version from 
the Historian Orosius by Alfred the 
Great, the poem Widsith and Hervarar- 
saga. Extensive commentary, biblio- 
graphy. 
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LINGUISTICS 


JAN MICHAL ROZWADOWSKI: Wy- 
bér pism [Selected Works]. Vol. 2. Indo- 
European Lingustics. PWN. Warszawa, 
1961. 398 pp. Cloth. $4.45 

Vol. 2 of the selected works of one 
of the most eminent Polish linguists 
(d. 1935) includes studies on the com- 
parative grammar of Indo-European 
languages, in particular the question of 
the “cradle of the Indo-Europeans” and 
the relationships between the Slavic and 
the Baltic peoples. 


PHILOSOPHY 


MIECZYSLAW GORDON: OO ,,czynnej 
roli intelektu’’ [On “the Active Role of 
Intellect’’]. Collected articles. PWN. War- 
szawa, 1961. 311 pp. $1.75 ; 

The term “active role of intellect’ is 
used by the author with reference to 
that property of abstract, conceptual 
thinking which consists in completing 
and widening our knowledge of facts. 
This is a Marxist analysis and critique 
of several philosophers who recognize 
an active role of intellect and thus 
come close to Marxism (Philipp Frank, 


Ernst Cassirer, Arthur Pap, Pierre Du- 
hem, Bertrand Russell). 
LAW 

STEFAN ROZMARYN: Konstytucja 


jako ustawa zasadnicza Polskiej Rzeczy- 
pospolitej Ludowej [The Constitution as 
the Basic Law of the Polish People’s 
Republic]. PWN. Warszawa, 1961. 321 pp. 
Cloth. $1.75 

A study of the Polish constitution; 
covers an analysis of the provisions and 
safeguards of the constitution, how it 
can be amended and how it is applied 
in practice. Ample summaries in 
Russian and in French. The author is 
Professor of State Law at Warsaw Uni- 
versity. 


ECONOMIC ISSUES 
Szybki i harmonijny rozwdj Polski 
Ludowej. Plan 5-letni na lata 1961—1965. 
Dyskusja w Sejmie 10 ,11, 14, 15 i 16 lu- 
tego 1961 roku [The Rapid and Inte- 








grated Development of People’s Poland, 
The Five-Year Plan for 1961—5. Discus. 
sion in the Sejm on February 10, 11, 14, 


15 and 16, 1961). KiW. Warszawa, 1961, 
513 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 

A slightly abridged and thematically 
re-arranged report of the Sejm debates 
which led to the adoption of the 
principles for Poland’s economic develop. 
ment in the next five years. The first 
session, inaugurated by the address of 
the rapporteur Professor Oskar Lange, 
is concerned with general issues; the 
following sessions deal with industry, 
agriculture and forestry, foreign and 
home trade, education, science, culture, 
and the People’s Councils. 


ART 


ZYGMUNT MYCIELSKI: Notatki o mu- 
zyce t muzykach [Notes on Music and 
Musicians]. PWM. Krak6éw, 1961. 233 pp. 
$1.60 

Selected essays from _ the period 
1955—8, arranged chronologically, written 
by a composer, musical critic and edi- 
tor of the fortnightly Ruch Muzyczny. 


JERZY PLAZEWSKI;: Jezyk filmu 
[The Language of Film]. WAiF. Warsza- 
wa, 1961. 522 pp., 64 plates. Cloth. $3.10 

A monograph on the aesthetic issues 
of film, interpreted chiefiy from the 
point of view of the cinemagoer. An 
outline of what is called “the grammar 
of film art”, explained with a large 
number of examples. Numerous illustra- 
tions, provided with exhaustive com- 
ments, make the book very easy 0 
read. Bibliography. 


MIECZYSLAW POREBSKI: Malowane 
dzieje [Historical Topics in Painting]. 
PWN. Warszawa, 1961. 225 pp., 6 plates. 
Cloth $3.80. 

An outline of the development of 
historical topics in Polish painting, 
engraving and book illustrations from 
the end of the 18th to the end of the 
1gth century. An attempt has been made 
to find the connections between the 
history of painting and engraving on the 
one hand and national consciousness 
and its transformations on the other. 
Pride of place is given to the works of 
Jan Piotr Norblin and his school, Piott 
Michalowski and Jan Matejko. Re 
productions of paintings in monochrome. 
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REPORTAGE 


WIESLAW GORNICKI: Tam_ gdzie 
pieprz rosnie. Reportaz z trzech tysiecy 
wysp [Where the Pepper Grows. A Re- 
portage from Three Thousand Islands]. 
Kiw. Warszawa, 1961. 410 pp. $1.05 

Gérnicki travelled in the winter of 
3939/60 through various parts of In- 
donesia (Sumatra, Java, Bali), where he 
met official and rebel spokesmen, talked 
with party leaders and businessmen, 
visited towns and remote localities. He 
writes in a lively style, combining 
descriptions of scenery and customs 
with an appraisal of the principal politi- 
cal, social and economic issues. Supple- 
mented with a concise encyclopaedia of 
Indonesian politics, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Informator nauki polskiej 1961 [The 
Directory of Polish Science]. Ed. Jerzy 
Kozlowski. PWN. Warszawa, 1961. 451 pp. 
$2.55 

Provides information, as of July 1, 
1960, on the addresses of the senior 
scientific staff of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences and its agencies, all universi- 
ties and other institutes of that rank, 
libraries, archives, museums, scientific 
societies and UNESCO. 
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WLODZIMIERZ PUCHALSKI: Rok w 
puszczy. Wiosna, lato, jesien, zima 
[A Year in the Forest: Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, Winter]. SPiT. Warszawa, 1961. 
208 pp. Cloth. $3.75 

An album of the finest photographs 
of the last 25 years by an outstanding 
artist who specializes in wild life. Shows 
the fauna and flora of Polish forests, 
including those which are already rare 
(the elk and the lynx) or are to be 
found only in preserves (the European 
bison). Introduction and captions in 
English, French, German and Russian. 


KAZIMIERZ SAYSSE-TOBICZYK: Cra- 
cow. Polonia. Warszawa, 1961. 166 pp., 
20 plates. (The Charm of Poland. A Se- 
ries of Tourist Albums). 

An album of photographs, both 
monochrome and in colour, showing the 
architecture, art, traditional customs and 
street life of Cracow. Versions in va- 
rious languages. 


KAZIMIERZ SAYSSE-TOBICZYK: Pol- 
ish Health Resorts. Polonia. Warszawa, 
1961. 144 pp., 20 plates. (The Charm of 
Poland. A Series of Tourist Albums) 

An album showing the scenery and 
tourist facilities in the hundred top 
Polish health resorts, situated on the 
sea coast, in the mountains and near 
lakes. Versions in various languages. 


All the books listed above can be ordered from 
“ARS POLONA" 
Krakowskie Przedmieicie 7 


Warszawa 
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LNRM LENG TAL AANA WAY GIES 


Services to and from 


Warsaw London 
Amsterdam Moscow 
Athens Prague 
Berlin Paris 
Belgrade Rome 
Bucharest Sofia 
Budapest Vienna 
Brussels Zurich 
Copenhagen Vilna 


Internal services to all major 
Polish cities. Use fast air 
transport for consignments 

of precision apparatus, 
machinery and perishable goods. 




















